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PURE CONCENTRATED : 
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EST.” | 


—Health. 


Cocoa | 


“The Richest in flesh- 
forming and energy - pro- 
ducing constituents. 


There is no_ better 


Food.” 


DR. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E. 


“Its dietetic and digestive value is beyond 
dispute.”—Lancet. 


GLASGOW. 


All conducted on strictly Temperance principles under management of Proprietress, Mrs. A. D. PHILP. 


Try also FRY’S MALTED COCOA, 
a delicious combination of FRY’S 
PURE COCOA and EXTRACT OF 
MALT (Allen & Hanburys). 
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) CARTERS 
s ; x 1) mee: 


4 BUT BE SURE THEY 


ARE CARTER’S. 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It Is not enough to ask for 


“Little Liver Pills”; 
the outside wrapper, otherwise 


they are CARTE 


CARTER'’S Is the im 
the pitts within cannot be genuine. 


rtant word, and should be observed on 


Do not take any nameless *’ Little Liver Pills” that may be offerec. But be sure 
Rs. — 


INSTITUTIONS, EDUOATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VAOANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 


Advertisements must be prepaid and sent to the Office, 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.O. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


UNFERMENTED 


Highly approved and 


Wy 
a 


Dr. NORMAN KERR, 


atetng full 
Dr. J. J. RIDGE, telars oo 
&e., ae, free on application. 
a Halt-bottle 
tree hy Pest for 2/9. 


A EXHAUSTION, Also as an excellent 
NON-ALOOHOLIO TONIO AND 
RESTORATIVE after Typhoid, Scarlet 


Q  F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & C0., 


MERTON ROAD, KENSINGTON COURT, LONDON, W. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, dc. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


FREMPERANCE HOTEL, 
12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, B.0. 


This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
business or pleasure in the heart of she City. 
Telephone No. 2,496. 

Telegraphic Address, “ Exterior, London.” 

H. G. CHALELEY & SONS, Proramrony. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


MIDLAND HOTEL, opposite Bournemouth 
West Station. 

Well-appointed Family Hotel and Boarding 

House. Sr leokrio Light. Excellent Cuisine. 


Tariff moderate. ‘Buses to all parts. Special 
boarding terms. © Apply—ManaGcEREss. 


FOLKESTONE, Best Part. 


GELECT Private Temperance BOARDING 

HOOSE, conducted on Christian a ig Home 
comforts. Good diet. 42s. to 52s, 6d. inclusive weekly. 
Not far from Turkish Baths. Lock-up for cycles. 


iss WOODWARD, Haverstock House, Claremont Road. 
Telegrams: COMFORT. 


in preserving blankets and furs 
from Moths. Sprinkle well with > 
the Powder before putting away. bp 
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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


SMOKED for buttons and all sorts of 
ornaments much in demand just now. 


Stans on the hands and coees will vanish 
if a slice of raw potato be well rubbed into 
them. 
* « * 
Tissuz paper is recommended as the very 
best polisher for looking-glasses. Nothing else 
will impart the same degree ot lustre. 


At the jubilee festivities of King Oscar of 
Sweden and Norway, one of the features that 
appeared most to interest him was the exhibi. 
tion of the female fire b: e of Koenissen, 
There are one hundred and fifty of these you 
women, from twenty to thirty years old, 
directed by a male commander, who ig 
married. F * 


Lapy Marcus Breresrorp had a recent exhibi. 
tion of cats at the Crystal Palace cat show. 
It is said that she has the most remarkable 
collection of tabbies in the world. All the cats 
are named, and know when they are called. 
They are devoted to their indulgent mistress, 
who has a man specially to care for them, 


Miss Jessie WertTHermer, of Cincinnati, 
has invented a commercial paper which 
excludes the possibility of forging names or 
otherwise tampering with its fave value. The 
invention has been sold to a New York firm for 
25,000 dollars. 2 


Stewep Bananas.— Stewed bananas are 
cooked till clear in a syrup made of one cup of 
sugar, one of water, a bayleaf, and a stick of 
cinnamon. It has to be recorded that though 
cooked bananas are recogni as far more 
wholesome than uncooked, children are apt 
to reject them except in the latter form. 
Sometimes stewed bananas poured around 
custard cup moulds of corn-flour or rice 
tempt the small eaters, | though not always. 


Ir is as well to take learning in rather small 
doses at a time. ‘‘ Treat your mind as a narrow- 
necked bottle, and don’t try to learn too much 
at once,’’ said an old schoolmaster to his ee 
when he left his roof to begin the battle of life. 
“Tfyou try to fill the bottle too fast, very little 
will go into it.” 

* * 

Women wHo witt Ficut.— Miss 8S. M. 
Burche and Miss Mamie Fossett are the first 
women to do active field work as United States 
deputy - marshals. They are young, good- 
looking, educated, and full of the Wild Weat 
spirit—that is, they are fearless, adventurous, 
energetic, and self-reliant. They were appointed 
by United States Marshal C. H. Thompson, 
with the understanding that they should not be 
merely “office” deputies, but should serve 
writs and make arrests if need be. Their con- 
duct has fully warranted the trust imposed 
upon them. They are expert with rifle or 
pistol. They travel together, and can put up 
a good fight if it comes to that. Few men 
would undertake to disturb them; none would 
make much of a success. They are splendid 
riders, inured to fatigue and exposure. They 
say they are ready to go after any man wanted 
for any kind of crime. ‘ 

* 

Totstor on Women.—Let the women look 
out! Count Tolstoi has a bad opinion of them, 
and before he dies he is going to tell them so in 
plain language. Indeed,-he made a beginning 
in the “‘ Kreutzer Sonata.” 1¢ is the ball-dress 
against which he protests. Is it Christianlike, 
he asks, to go to balls more undressed than 
dressed? The first Christians covered them- 
selves. They did not go naked like the 
heathen. “TI do not,” he added to the inter- 
viewer to whom these views were confided, 
‘feel well at present, and cannot write just 
now; but I hope before I die to say a good deal 
about women. Before my death I shall say 
everything that I have at heart about them. 
Count Tolstoi is 68, and as he is very vigorous, 
there will doubtless be plenty of time for him 
to carry, out his dire threat, 
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@ Book of the hour. 


MISS LOUISA TWINING ON 
WORKHOUSES AND 
PAUPERISM.* | 


Miss Louisa Twintne has produced this work 
at a timely moment. Certainly every woman 
who may be elected to be a member of a Board 
of Guardians should make a point of seeing it. 
Miss Twining was a pioneer in the work of 
women in connection with the administration 
of the Poor Law; she has laboured without 
tiring and with equal discretion and earnestness 
in this direction, and her experience is both 
interesting historically, and valuable for the 
future. Those engaged in the same sort of 
work cannot fail to be deeply interested in it, 
the more so because, although the subject is a 
very serious one, Miss Twining’s style is not in 
the least dull, and the book is quite readable as 
well as instructive. There is, perhaps, too 
much truth in the observation which she makes 
in her preface as to the neglect of new workers 
to learn from the past. It is certainly the case 
with regard to the Poor Law in particular ; it is 
rare to find modern guardians studying the 
history of pauperism or referring to what has 
been done in the past. Yet almost every 
possible regulation and arrangement have been 
tried. Nevertheless, enthusiasts of the present 
day hold forth their own theoretical views, and 
propose to try their special ‘‘new”’ experiments, 
as if the problems of pauperism were perfectly 
fresh, and as if no experiments had been tried 
in the past. Miss Twining says :— 

‘* Perhaps Imay name one other motive which 
has influenced me in making this narrative of 
past work public, and that is, the regret I feel 
at the growing tendency of the present day and 
generation to ignore the results of the past and 
of former experience. I can hardly be mis- 
taken in believing this to be a serious drawback 
and hindrance in the work of social reform, yet 
it cannot be denied that it is prevalent. It has 
struck me as a remarkable fact that the experi- 
ence gained during many years by myself and 
my fellow-workers was not consulted or 
desired, at least as a starting point for guidance, 
but in many cases, deliberately ignored, with 
the result that much precious time was lost in 
working out problems which had already been 
solved, and difficulties were encountered which 
might have been avoided. I am quite sure 
that this spirit did not prevail to the same 
extent formerly, and I venture to raise this 
note of warning to some of the eager workers 
of the present day.” 

It frequently happens that those who have 
worked for reforms for a long time come to 
think at last that they have done nothing. I 
have heard this pathetic plaint from the lips of 
many a veteran in hard work, in reply to which 
I have tenderly pointed out that it is per- 
fectly impossible to tell what has been accom- 
plished, because the influence that may have 
been exercised over other minds cannot possibly 
be known, and, therefore, the final outcome of 
the efforts cannot be gauged. No one will fora 
moment doubt the value of what has been done 
in workhouses by Miss Twining, and it is, 


* * Workhouses and Pauperism, and Women’s Work in | 


the Administration of the Poor Law,” by Louisa Twining. 
(London: Methuen & Co., price 2s, 6d. 1898.) 


practical action after her attention had been 


1 weeks after, that she had gone quite out of her 


therefore, particularly interesting to learn 
from her that her attention was turned to the 
subject, and she was led to commence her 
labours, by reading a pamphlet of eight pages, 
published anonymously in 1850. Doubtless, 
the writer of that pamphlet thought that his 
effort had fallen useless to the ground, and had 
no idea that the seed had been taken into so 
energetic and practical a mind, there to fructify 
and bring forth a hundredfold. Miss Twining 
says about the pamphlet :— 


‘¢ We can hardly fail to see in this sketch of 


nearly fifty years ago the singular forecast of 
much that 
exercise at the 
sations for befriending workhouse girls, bo 
London and the country; 


as since 


wn up and is in full 
present a3 


ay, such as the organi- 
h in 
the Workhouse 
Girls’ Aid Committees, Nursing Associations, 
and lastly, the now generally advocated co- 
operation of private charity with the Poor 
Law. I cannot remember that there was an 
outcome of this anonymous pamphlet till the 
year 1857 saw the embodiment of most, if not 
all, its suggestions, in the scheme for estab- 
lishing a ‘ Workhouse Visiting Society.’”’ 

Miss Twining does due justice to the pioneer 
philanthropic labours in workhouse visiting ; 
of Miss Frances Power Cobbe she says :— 


‘In 1861 a paper was read by Mary Car- 
penter at the Social Science Congress at Dublin, | 
on ‘ What shall we do with our Pauper Chil- | 


oS ee 


dren?’ At the same meeting a paper was read | 
by Frances Power Cobbe on ‘ Friendless Girls 
and How to Help them,’ being an account of 
the ‘ Preventive Mission,’ at Bristol, started by 
Miss Cobbe and Miss Elliot, for befriending 
pauper girls, the pioneer of all subsequent 
efforts on their behalf. In Macmillan’s Maga- 
zime of that year an article appeared by the 
same writer, called ‘Workhouse Sketches,’ 
gathered from her experience at Bristol, giving 
an admirable picture of the then state of things, 


and well calculated to arouse attention to the 
subject.” 


Miss Twining was not long in taking some 


called to the necessity that existed for it. 

“My first visit to a workhouse was on 
February 1, 1853, when I went to the Strand 
Union, in Cleveland-street, to see old Mrs. 
S.—, who was obliged to give up her home and 
go in. I had obtained an order from the 
Chairman of the Board of Guardians, and the 
master and inatron readily admitted us, and 
agreed to show us over the house. They were 
kind-hearted, old-fashioned people, and had 
charge of the St. Clement Daren Workhouse 
for many years, when it was on the present | 
site of King’s College cE In visiting | 
poor people in a district, I had often heard of | 
some who were going in. One poor old lonely 
woman, in whom I felt much interest, was 
obliged at last to break up her home and 
depart. I often reproached myself with not 
going to see her, when I heard, in about six 


mind and died. But in those days I fancied | 
the workhouse was an inaccessible fortress 
which could only be entered through great 
difficulties and dangers. At last this most 
respectable and good old woman, Mrs. S—, 
who had supported herself by doing the best 
kind of flannel work for the best shops, after 
struggling on month after month, was forced to 
give up, and her only comfort in going seemed 
to be the hope of seeing an old friend. I 
promised to visit her. Though she was near 
eighty when she went in, she yet lived | 
some years, and was the chief object of my 


‘with influential 


wae the workhouse d a that time. He 
8 were great, an ey were greatly 
aggravated by the treatment of the nurses. At 
the first ¢ I found a courteous reception. 
The kind master and matron asked me to go 
again to read to a poor sick woman to whom I 
had spoken. This was an opening which I 
gladly availed myself of. . I went on 
visiting Mrs. S—, and made other acquaint- 
ances. In the course of that spring I paid 
thirteen visits to the Strand Union. I thought 
the benefit might be extended by having other 
ladies allowed to visit; and as I knew the chair- 
man, I applied to him on the subject, personally 
and by letter. I paid him several visits in Clare- 


|court, and he seemed favourable to the plan, 


though he could do nothing of himself. An 
application to the guardians brought an answer 
that unpaid and voluntary efforts were not 
sanctioned by the Poor Law Board, and the 
offer was declined. So the matter ended for 
the time. The master and matron would have 


y | aided me, and thought that much might be 


done. The chaplain seemed a very inefficient 
person, and I never saw him. 

“61854, As the difficulty seemed to rest with 
the Poor Law Board, and I could get no satis- 
factory answer from them, I determined to ask 
for an interview.” 

There is'an amusing account of this interview 
between an anxious philanthropic lady and the 
red tape-bound members of the Poor Law 


| Board. The President was affable and quite 


encouraged conversation, but Lord Courtenay, 
the secretary, had the air of thinking her “a 
troublesome and meddlesome person.” The 
upshot of the visit was nothing more promising 
than a statement that if Miss Twining could 
get one Board of Guardians to sanction her 
visits to the inmates of a workhouse, the Poor 
Law Board would not refuse consent. 

This, however, took her no further forward, 
as the Boards of Guardians to whom she 
applied still declined to allow an outsider to 
see or in any degree interfere with the arrange- 
ments of ‘‘ the house.” 

Miss Twining continued to visit, just as an 
ordinary private friend of an inmate, those 
workhouses where she happened to know some 
aged pauper. But she felt more and more 
strongly how very desirable it was that there 
should be kind, cheering lady visitors to each 
workhouse as a whole. By degrees she in- 
terested various people in the matter, and a 
great step forward was made when a small 
meeting was held at the Mansion House, by the 
consent and with the patronage of the Lady 
Mayoress, at which about twenty ladies’ names 
were given in as willing to visit workhouses, 
The West London Union was selected as the 
first one in which to try the scheme, and the 


result was, of course, satisfactory. Thenceforth, 


without tiring or resting, and in every possible 
way, Miss Twining urged, both upon the 
Boards of Guardians and upon other ladies, the 
necessity for having lady visitors to work- 
houses. Letters to newspapers, papers read at 
Social Science and other Congresses, interviews 
individuals, followed one 
another, and the movement spread. Extremely 
pathetic are the accounts which she gives of 
the state in which she found the workhouses at 
that time; here, for instance, is a description 
dating in 1862 :— 
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“ At the end of this year I found Mr. Corrie, 
an excellent an of St. Giles’, ready to 
help me in all-ways to bring about some im- 
at homens ts Lakers bi muc. rence pr pee 

rmary es ly there were many 
and cases; tks food was generally, and most 
justly, complained of—boiled mutton four days 
a week, rice on some days, meat and butter 
(none in the pegen | often uneatable, tea as 
bad as could be, @ nauseous smell; and 
rane te aa Sea 
an ie, a 

the n ropeming | The light of the one gas- 
ar tees io read or do anythin 

was le to see to or an g 
after four o'clock in the winter afternoons. 
The linen could not be recognised as white, the 
beds were of the poorest flock, and the dirtiest 
of old Irish nurses in black caps ed 
supreme, with only the occasional su n 
of the one matron over the whole concern! 
For years I visited in one of the wards a most 
gad case of a bedridden and blind man about 


obi salad (though pauper) nurse, formerly a 

ratepayer in the pari 

daily to look after him from the other 
of the house, I supplied candles 


sag lel the dreary monotony of the long 
she used to read to him 


winter evenings, when 
for ene he boas Ilenther. He was entirely 


helpless from spinal complaint, and suffered at 
times acutely, yet his patience and cheerfulness 
were mi ous, as was also his intimate 
knowledge and remembrance of everything ; 
even the birthdays of myself and some of my 
family were not fo . Poor blind John! 
It was difficult indeed not to feel the deepest 
= ; ion for such a case of entire depriva- 
ion 0 


all that, A eae could make life 
endurable. Often the only food he could eat 


was what his kind nurse procured for him with 
the few pence she earned by needlework ; aud, 
happily, side by side with all this meedabip, 
there was sufficient laxity for visitors to be able 
to take in any little comforts and alleviations 
for the sick. I remember well the feelings of 
des that used to come over me at these 
visita, and I could not help wondering if any 
other place or institution could present objects 
of such abject and lifelong misery as this work- 
house.” 

Comforting and useful to the poor people as 
these voluntary visits were, the ladies who 
made them had no official standing ; only the 
gentlest suggestions of any considerable change 
could be safely offered by them, and such were 
very generally disregarded by the officials. 
The great step of a woman being elected a 
guardian, and thus given an official position, 
with actually a duty devolving upon her to try 
to make improvements, was not taken until 
1875, when Kensington elected the first woman 
guardian. 

It was nine years later that Miss Twining 
herself was elected to the same Board of 
Guardians. Kensington was supposed to be a 
model parish, and s great deal had been done 
by the two ladies who, in succession, had had 
seats upon that board prior to Miss Twining’s 
election. Yet there was far more business to 
be done than one woman could possibly attend 
to; there was work, Miss Twining says, for at 
least six, if all the departments of the work 
were to be properly overlooked ; hence, she found 
avery great deal for herself to do. The chapter 
in which she gives notes of her six years’ work 
asa guardian at Kensington is a mass of detail, 
and is interesting as showing how much there 
is about workhouse management that is 
decidedly a housewife’s business; how much 
there is that would be either overlooked or 
regarded as beneath their attention by the gentle- 
men on such boards. A ragmentary quotation 
will suffice to show the serious, if apparently 
trifling, matters upon which Miss Twining 

brought her woman’s intelligence to bear. 
‘‘ In the sick wards I found the small pillows 


e door was so imperfect that it. 
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(or rather bolsters in ae) were all of horse- 
hair, not having been picked for years, besides 
a very insufficient su os for those who required 
to be up; much u and writing 
in the rota report (of weekly visitors) this reform 
has y been accomplished, though I have 
not yet been able to get feather pillows sub- 
stituted, the cost being, as is said, £100. . . . 

“ The cans provided for the infirmary wards 
were used equally for tea, broth and lemonade. 
There are now new cans for tea, and marked as 
such. The tea, I found, was ‘ stewed’ or boiled 
in conres for one and a quarter hour! This 
seemed to be considered both in workhouse and 
infirmary as the right and proper time, an 
was defended by the committee. . . . I tried 
hard to get two ounces allowed to the gallon 
of water, as in many other unions, but in this I 
was defeated at the time; the year after, how- 
ever, the matter was. brought up again, and the 
extra half-ounce obtained. . . . 

“T may say that the introduction of green 
vegetables for the infirmary diet was my sugges- 
tion. On going round the wards at dinner- 
time, I was surprised to find only and always 
potatoes; the nurses said how much the 
patients would like “greens,” and, indeed, 
they seemed to me an essential article of 
f for convalescents. My proposal was, 
as I expected, objected to at first, and as usual, 
‘chiefly on the score of expense. . . . 

“T also remarked on the large number of 
persons allowed porter in the infirmary; the 
amount has been, and is constantly being, 
diminished, as the statistics of expenditure for 
the last few years willshow. . . . 

“T found that all rubbish was put into one 
i with an open grating in the door for 
ventilation, just below the lying-in ward and 
other sick wards; and it was emptied twice a 
week. The cart was on the spot at the time 
of my visit, and I found that it was already 
full with other collections, and the smell was 
intolerable. As the rota visitors can do nothing 
singly, but three must sign the report, I got 
two guardians to go with me, as well as the 
steward, and the doctor joined us; all con- 
curred in the evil arrangements, and the latter 
said, ‘I am so glad you are going to bring this 
forward.’ One of the guardians was very 
reluctant to join us, but I begged him to do so 
and really made him come, and he now says, 
‘That was a grand bit of work we did with the 
dust-bin !’ 

‘This leads me to speak of a kindred, but 
even more important matter, the lying-in wards 
Cases of fever and high temperature often came 
before us, and in conversation with the nurses 
and others, I felt convinced that the wards were 
in far too close proximity to those with 
various diseases, such as cancer, wounds, &c., 
though considered well placed at the top of the 
block, but germs and infection of air, of course, 
ascended to it. I remembered quite well the 
occurrences of 25 years ago, in connection with 
King’s College Hospital, when Miss Nightingale 
and some of the first London doctors planned, 
as they thought, a perfect lying-in ward at the 
top of the building, furnished with every 
appliance and modern invention. It speedily 
became a complete failure, and had to be given 
up, the mortality being alarming, and since 
then no such attempt has been repeated. I 
ventured to speak of this and my convictions to 
some guardians and the doctor, but forsome time 
a deaf ear was turned to all that I urged were 
existing causes for the results in those wards. 
. . .« Suffice it to say, the result has been to 
build a separate block of one story in the 
grounds, wholly detached from the other 
buildings, and with rooms for the nurses, who 
are not to mix with the others at all. One 
may, perhaps, be allowed to grudge the expendi- 
ture of £3,000 for the class of patients which 
we have to admit and care for in these wards ; 
but whoever and whatever they may be, we 
cannot and must not punish them by death, and 
such considerations must not enter into our 
dealings withthem. . . . 

‘Once Miss Donkin and I were asked by the 
Infirmary Committee to go up to question a 
girl in the lying-in ward, who had been con- 
fined only two or three days, and from whom 
information was required. Who would have 
been able to do this had we not had the power and 
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the sanction of authority? And here I may 
say that I have heard reasons against women 
guardians having been given because of the 
unpleasantness of some subjects which must be 
discussed at the board; only once during m 
six years were we asked to leave the room for a 
short time while such a discussion was going 
on. It was evident to me that certain matters 
and persons ought to be referred entirely to a 
sub-committee of women, but of this I shall 
have to speak lateron. . . . 

‘“‘ Amongst other matters, one minor 
gained was that the children who h 
wearing flannel 


int I 
‘ been 
ents in-the workhouse 


d| should not be sent out without them, for it 


must be bad economy to weaken the health of 
children in any way. It was objected that all 
clothes given would be onli but it was 
finally agreed that coarse flannel that had been 
washed, not looking new, and stamped, should 
be supplied to them on leaving.” 

Miss Twining points out that women guar. 
dians are necessary, not only for looking after 
such details as those above given, and not only 
for seeing to the comfort and wellbeing of the 
female officers, but also because men guardians 
alone are not capable of maintaining the neces. 
sary discipline and engaging only such female 
officers as are most likely to do their duty well 
and to keep the house as it should be kept. 
She drily says :— 

‘¢ Two female officers in important posts (one 
in the infirmary) were brought before the com- 
mittee in disgrace, the one at a time when 
neither of the women guardians were present, 
but I may mention our astonishment on hear. 
ing that her conduct had been condoned, and 
she was to remain. To my indignant remon- 
strance to one of the yielding members, his 
meek and humble reply was, ‘ Well, I think we 
were rather weak!’ Needless to say, the 
offending party was soon after found incapable 
of soa in the wards, and was summarily dis- 
missed. The other case was of a very good- 
looking young woman, who shed floods of tears 
before us, and was in consequence retained in 
our service for some months, till another out- 
break occurred ! Women are said to 
be ‘hard,’ but are not men foo ‘soft’ in these 
matters ? ” 

Again, speaking of the character and conduct 
of nurses, the writer points out that many of 
them are not happy in their present position, 
being, as they are, placed under the authority 
of the master and the matron, who is, 
necessarily, his wife; people who may be quite 
capable of arranging the household affairs and 
maintaining general order and discipline, but 
who know nothing of nursing, and therefore are 
by no means so well suited to manage sick 
wards or to control the nurses who have charge 
of the invalids. We hear on every hand that 
guardians have great difficulty [in obtaining 
competent and trained nurses for the work- 
houses. Miss Twining attributes this to the 
difficulty that the nurses find in getting their 
reasonable demands supplied, and to the friction 
of the system above referred to, and believes 
that if the infirmaries should be entirely 
removed from the management of the master, 
there would be a great improvement in every 
way. This is what she gives about one case: 

‘“‘ T am more grieved than I can say that our 
two most excellent nurses have been compelled 
to resign. I have had ample opportunities of 
knowing and appreciating the very good work 
they have done, in the most trying circum- 
stances. Nurse —— especially has had to put 
up with most shameful treatment from the 
master. We are utterly powerless to do any- 
thing, though we know that things are very 
wrong in the workhouse, and deeply as it 
grieves me for the nurses to leave, for I not only 
appreciate their work, but look on them as 
friends, I see no help for it; the low tone of the 
officials in the workhouse makes it impossible 
for respectable women to remain there. We 
have three lady guardians on our board, and 
they and some of the gentlemen would do all 
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they could to support the nurses, but we are 
completely overpowered by the others and the 
master. The only thing I can see to be done is 
for all those who are interested in workhouses 
to do their utmost to have the infirmaries and 
part of the house for women and children com- 
pletely separated, and placed under women 
alone. Neither the master nor his wife have 
had any preparation for the work they are 
doing; he was a soldier for a few years, 
then a policeman, and afterwards a relieving 
officer; his wife is an uneducated woman, 
quite unfit for matron, never having had a 
servant under her before she was p in 
charge of the workhouse. The object clearly 
is to get inferior women as nurses, who will not 
mind the goings on in the workhouse. The 
difference that the nurses have made is won- 
derful; I cannot speak too highly of their 
kindness and attention to the poor people, and 
the good they have done in bringing a Christian 
spirit into the wards. I look on their departure 
as a very great loss to the sick and the help- 
less. It would be quite possible to have a 
nursing superintendent at the head, with night 
and day nurses under her for the infirmary 
wards, and a nurse under her to take charge 
of the home life of the children and infants, 
and another trained nurse in charge of the 
women imbeciles. This would make entire 
separation as far as management was con- 
cerned, and avoid friction; the master and 
matron would still be the heads of the body 
of the house, the housekeeping, cooking, and 
laundry work, all which forms a separate 
department and requires a separate superin- 
tendent, who would be the matron. Ifa plan 
of this sort could be managed, and with a little 
contrivance and trouble it might be, most of 
the difficulties would disappear. The master 
is one of the visiting committee. These two 
nurses had to leave at the end of their month, 
but received no payment from the guardians, 
and had to defray their travelling expenses to a 
distant county.” 

Miss Twining is very strongly convinced that 
® woman head should select the women 
officers :— 

‘‘ What a difference, too, in the tone of the 
wards! This is one of the most beneficent of 
the results following on the practice which is 
tacitly adhered to in certain infirmaries of 
giving the matron a free hand in the selection 
of candidates. When the guardians reserve 
to themselves the power to select, as well as 
appoint, their nurses, many unsuitable women 
are introduced in the staff. 

Yet Miss Twining does not hold that the 
guardians ought to be blamed for everything 
that may be found amiss; she says that in the 
necessarily brief visits that the guardians have 
to make, it is extremely difficult for them to 
see everything that goes on, or to amend even 
what is clearly wrong. She gives the following 
instance :— 


“‘A remarkable instance of the difficulty of 
ascertaining facts, or knowing how anything is 
carried on in these large institutions, not 
actually under our eyes, has just occurred, and 
it seems to show that our task is never-ending ; 
the driver of our ambulance was brought up on 
the accusation that he was not sober on the 
occasion of tuking a woman to the infirmary at 
midnight, and she refused to come with him, as 
he had to carry her down from her room. 
. . . This circumstance brought to light 
what I had never heard or thought of, that 
there was no arrangement made for any 
nurse to bring patients from their homes; 
if it occurred to the district medical officers 
who sent them, and they deemed it necessary, 
there was some woman at Mary Place who 
could be sent with them, or a friend or relation 
might be at hand. I brought it before 
the committee, where it was agreed to, with 
one dissentient, who thought that friends could 
always be found. It was decided that an 
assistant nurse should be always ready to fetch 
and accompany women, and in case of need, 
and serious cases, men also. The matter was 
then referred back for further discussion, and 
to my great disappointment the additional 
«xpense was objected to by one guardian, and 


the plan was not carried out, though to many 


the driver being a pauper inmate.” 


must be always prepared for what will, very 
abuse against lady guardians, actually because 
of the excellence of their work, their single- 
minded devotion to the interests of the public, 


waste. Miss Twining says upon this point :— 
“T may perha 


and that of many others. They 


them work on in good 


ut whatever the amount, 


ordered to be done. 


of, as I considered, unnecessar 


—a short journe 


was permanent. Yet women are said to 


extravagant ! 


spending public money.” 


far. 


even hostile criticism. 


[eS 


couples. It seems to us, says the Hospital, 
that this is a step of doubtful wisdom. It is 
better for even the poorest married couples to 
have a home of their own. If they cannot 
afford to furnish even a single room, then, we 
should say, they cannot afford to get married. 
England has long passed the stage when in. 
creased population is ipso facto a boon; and 
to make the path of marriage too easy to 
the very poor, who are also in many 
cases the improvident, is simply to encourage 
the birth of a more or less pauper popu- 
lation, and, in the end, to repeat the 
blunders of the old poor law—a law which, 
as it is now universally admitted, did most 
harm to the poor by the very provisions 
which were intended most to benefit them. 
Nor can one forget the conveniences such an 
accommodation gives for illegal relations. The 
manager of a lodging-house cannot invariably 
ask for the marriage certificate of all his lodgers. 
He must take their word for the tie that unites 
them, and who can doubt that he will often 
receive a false reply? It may not be the 
business of a corporation to interfere with the 
morals of the inhabitants of the town; but at 
least it should not make immorality easy. We 
judge the possible course of events by human 
nature as we have found it elsewhere. 


of us it seemed to be absolutely necessary for 
safety and decency, the only other person with 


A point which is apt to be overlooked, but 
which is one of much importance, is that 
reformers are very often not popular with those 
whose arrangements they interfere with; we 


likely, one day occur—an outburst of anger and 


and their opposition to tyranny, neglect and 


conclude with giving a 
warning to my fellow-guardians, that they must 
expect to find at least one opponent, not to say 
enemy, on every board; such is my ex rene 
or- 
tunate if the opposition is thus limited, but let 
heart; if only their 
cause is right and sound, and not made up of 
imaginary grievances, nor ‘fads,’ in due e 
it will be successful and prevail. . . . While 
speaking of economy, I may say we discussed 
one day the question, what became of the 
leavings of certain meals provided for officers at 
a specified cost. No one knew; it was sup- 
poset that they were somebody's perquisite, 
I ventured to 

suggest that all that was over should be 
returned to the stores or kitchen; and this was 
But who can tell or 
calculate the amount of waste that goes on in 
these large establishments ? One other matter 
extravagance, 
was the custom of the fortnightly visitors of the 
Banstead Schools travelling always: first-class 
y of about half an hour, when 

most of us travel now by third class, even for 
long distances. I accompanied them one day, 
and expressed my opinion of this needless ex- 
penditure of the ratepayers’ money. It was 
altered then, but Ido not know if the change 


I think I can say that in my 
experience they are at least conscientious about 


It says much for the tact and discretion of 
the lady guardians that reforms so varied and 
so considerable as they have assisted in have 
produced so little friction and disturbance thus 
It is not always possible to avoid ill- 
feeling, but if in any change they advocate the 
lady guardians are prepared to show that right 
and reason are on their side, they need not fear 


LopGinc-HousEs FoR MarrigD PgorLte.—The 
corporation of Huddersfield has introduced into 
its lodging-house system quarters for married 
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MARY WOLLSTONE- 


CRAFT’S 
“VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF 
WOMEN " (Published 1798). 
CHAPTER IX. 


Or THE PerRNicIouUs EFFECTS WHICH ARISE 
FROM THE UNNATURAL DistTiNcTIONS EsTAB- 
LISHED IN SOCIETY. 

From the respect paid to property flow, as from 
a poisoned fountain, most of the evils and vices 
which render this world such a dreary scene to 
the contemplative mind. For it is in the most 
polished society that noisome reptiles and 
venomous serpents lurk under,the rank herbage, 
and there is voluptuousness pampered by the 
still sultry air, which relaxes every good dis- 
position before it ripens into virtue. 

One class presses on another; for all are 
aiming to procure respect on account of their 
property, and property, once gained, will pro- 
cure the respect due only to talents and virtue. 
Rich men neglect the duties incumbent on 
man, yet are treated like demi-gods; religion 
is also separated from morality by a ceremonial 
veil, yet men wonder that the world is almost, 
literally speaking, a den of sharpers or op- 
pressors. 

There is a homely proverb, which speaks a 
shrewd truth, that whoever the devil finds idle 
he will employ. And what but habitual idleness 
can hereditary wealth and titles produce? For 
man is so constituted that he can only attain a 
proper use of his faculties by exercising them, 
and he will not exercise them unless necessity 
of some kind first set the wheels in motion. 
Virtue likewise can only be acquired by the 
discharge of relative duties ; but the importance 
of these sacred duties will scarcely be felt by 
the being who is cajoled out of his humanity by 
the flattery of sycophants. There must be more 
equality established in society, or more morality 
will never gain ground, and this virtuous 
equality will not rest firmly even when founded 
on a rock, if one half of mankind be chained 
to its bottom by fate, for they will be con- 
tinually undermining it through ignorance or 
pride. 

Ir Is VAIN TO EXPECT VIRTUE FROM WOMEN 
TILL THEY ARE IN 80ME DeGREE INDEPENDENT 
OF MEN; nay, it is vain to expect that strength 
of natural affection which would made them 
good wives and mothers. Whilst they are 
absolutely dependent on their husbands they 
will be cunning, mean, and selfish, and 
the men who can be gratified by the fawning 
fondness of spaniel-like affection have not much 
delicacy, for love is not to be bought, in any 
sense of the word; its silken wings are instantly 
shrivelled up when anything beside a return in 
kind is sought. Yet whilst wealth enervates 
men, and women live, as it were, by their per- 
sonal charms, how can we expect them to dis- 
charge those ennobling duties which equally 
require exertion and self-denial ? 

Hereditary property sophisticates the mind, 
and the unfortunate victims to it, if I may so 
express myself, swathed from their birth, 
seldom exert the locomotive faculty of body or 
mind; and, thus viewing everything through 
one medium, and that a false one, they are 
unable to discern in what true merit and happi- 
ness consist. 

I mean, therefore, to infer that the society is 
not properly organised which does not compel 
men and women to discharge their respective 
duties, by making it the only way 
to acquire that countenance from their 
fellow-creatures, which every human being 
wishes some way to attain. The respect, 
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consequently, which is paid to wealth and 
mere personal charms, is a true north-east blast 
that blights the tender blossoms of affection 
and virtue. Nature has wisely attached 
affections to duties to sweeten toil, and to give 
that vigour to the exertions of reason which 
only the heart can give. But the affection 
which is put on merely because it is the 
appropriated insignia of a certain character, 
when its duties are not fulfilled, is one of the 
empty compliments which vice and folly are 
obliged to pay to virtue and the real nature of 
things 


To illustrate my opinion, I need only observe 
that when a woman is admired for her beauty, 
and suffers herself to be so far intoxicated by 
the admiration she receives as to neglect to 
discharge the indispensable duty of a mother, 
she sins against herself by neglecting to cultivate 
an affection that would equally tend to make 
her useful and happy. True happiness, I mean 
all the contentment and virtuous satisfaction 
that can be snatched in this imperfect state, 
must arise from well-regulated affections; and 
an affection includes a duty. Men are not 
aware of the misery they cause and the vicious 
weakness they cherish by only inciting women 
to render themselves pleasing; they do not 
consider that they thus make natural and 
artificial duties clash by sacrificing the comfort 
and respectability of a woman’s life to volup- 
tuous notions of beauty when in nature they all 
harmonize. 

Cold would be the heart of a husband, were 
he not rendered unnatural by early debauchery, 
who did not feel more delight at seeing his child 
suckled by its mother, than the most artful 
wanton tricks could ever raise; yet this natural 
way of cementing the matrimonial tie and twist- 
ing esteem with fonder recollections, wealth 
leads women to spurn. To preserve their beauty 
and wear the flowery crown of the day, which 
gives them a kind of right to reign for a short 
time over the sex, they neglect to stamp im- 
pressions on their husbands’ hearts that would 
be remembered with more tenderness when the 
snow on the head began to chill the bosom than 
even their virgin charms. The maternal soli- 
citude of a reasonable affectionate woman is 
very interesting, and the chastened dignity 
with which a mother returns the caresses that she 
and her child receive from a father who has 
been fulfilling the serious duties of his station, 
is not only a respectable but a beautiful sight. 
So singular indeed are my feelings, and I have 
endeavoured not to catch factitious ones, that 
after having been fatigued with the sight of 
insipid grandeur and the slavish ceremonies 
that with cumbrous pomp supplied the place of 
domestic affections, I have turned to some other 
scene to relieve my eye by resting it on the 
refreshing green everywhere scattered by Nature. 
I have then viewed with pleasure a woman 
nursing her children, and discharging the duties 
of her station with, perhaps, merely a servant 
maid to take off her hands the servile part of 
the household business. I have seen her 
prepare herself and children, with only the 
luxury of cleanliness, to receive her husband, 
who returning weary home in the evening found 
smiling babes and a clean hearth. My heart 
has loitered in the midst of the group, and has 
even throbbed with sympathetic emotion, when 
the scraping of the well-known foot has raised 
a pleasing tumult. 

Whilst my benevolence has been gratified by 
contemplating this artless picture, I have 
thought that a couple of this description, 
equally necessary and independent of each 
other, because each fulfilled the respective 
duties of their station, possessed all that life 
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could give. Raised sufficiently above abject 
poverty not to be obliged to weigh the conse- 
quence of every farthing they spend, and 
having sufficient to prevent their attending to 
a of economy, which narrows 
both heart and mind, I declare, so vulgar are 
my conceptions, that I know not what is wanted 
to render this the happiest as well as the most 
respectable situation in the world, but a taste 
for literature, to throw a little variety and 
interest into social converse, and some super- 
fluous money to give to the needy and to 
buy books. For it is not pleasant when 
the heart is opened by compassion and the 
head active in arranging plans of usefulness, to 
have a prim urchin continually twiching back 
the elbow to prevent the hand from drawing 
out an almost empty purse, whispering at the 
same time some prudential maxim about the 
priority of justice. 
(To be continued.) 


BE GOOD TO YOURSELF. 


Ir Some Women Were More Sztrisu, THEy 
Woutp Fare Berrer. 


I OVERHEARD that remark the other day, as two 
men at a street corner, and it occurred 
to me that it would be a good heading for a few 
remarks concerning the ‘ Beauty of Selfish- 
ness.” There are some women to whom this 
advice will be superfluous; but there are 
others, dear, patient, unselfish souls, whose 
disregard for their own comfort and pleasure is 
e ae that I feel constrained to say a word 
em. 


If one of these women were to look back upon 
her life for the past year she could not deny 
that she has used herself worse than she would 
dream of using any one else. 

She has herself out of bed in the 
morning when she was not fit to stir, ‘‘ because 
it is so lonely for the others if Iam not down 
to breakfast.” She has spent whole forenoons 
in the hot kitchen because ‘the children like 
my pies so much better than those the ‘girl’ 
makes.” She has stayed at home to get dinner 
on Sunday “ because the girl likes so much 
to go to church, and she has so few pleasures.” 

he needs a nap every afternoon and really 
intends to take it; but there is this to be done 
for this one, and that is to be done for the 
other,” and after all ‘it’s a pity to humour 
one’s self so.” So the nap is not taken. 

When she has had an invitation to go fora 
drive she has instantly thought of “‘ old Mrs. B.,” 
or “poor Charlie c,” or some other unfor- 
tunate, and managed to let them have the plea- 
sure instead of taking it herself. 

She has kept in the background when there 
was anything to be enjoyed; but when a sacri- 
fice was to be made, or an unpleasant duty to 
be undertaken, she has come forward so 
willingly and cheerfully that the members of 
her own y say smilingly: ‘Oh, it’s no 
special credit to her; she likes to do it.” 

Now, at the risk of bringing down upon my 
devoted head the censure of the advocates 
of pure unselfishness, I say this is not right. No 
one is called upon to put self always “out of 
the question.” One woman needs fresh air and 
rest and recreation as much as another, espe- 
cially if she is the mother of a family, and, 
alack! it is usually the mother who assumes the 
‘“‘role” I have described. 

Tf unselfishness is such a virtue, and I contend 
it is, why should not every member of the family 
practise it. It is a little egotistical, it seems to 
me, for one to absorb all the merits of it. 

“Be good to yourself,” dear woman; favour 
ourself now and then, let some one have the 

leasure of helping you occasionally, instead of 
doing all the kindness yourself, and when an 
opportunity for enjoyment comes to you, im- 
prove it; don’t always stand aside and give 
our chance to some one else. Practise a 
ittle wholesome selfishness, and see at the 
end of the year if there is not a decided 
improvement, not only in your health and 
strength, but in the manners and morals of 
your family. 


Marcy 17, 1898. 
What Can Our Baughters Bo for 
a Libing ? 
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ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING. 
By Emity Hitt. 


In speaking of bookbinding as a remunerative 
employment for gentlewomen there are two 
points to be always borne in mind. The first 
is that we have in view only the highest branch 
of the craft—artistic bookbinding; the second 
is that the would-be worker is possessed of 
artistic faculty and feeling, and has been 
through, or is prepared to go through, some 
training of eye andhand. For many years past 
girls and women have been employed in what 
goes under the general term, bookbinding, but 
is, in fact, only the worst paid and most 
mechanical part of the trade—folding, collating 
pages, stitching, pasting,and soon. Thewomen 
so engaged number several hundreds, and have 
formed themselves into a Trade Union; but 
the work they do and the social stratum from 
which they are drawn differ toto calo from the 
occupation and the workers now being touched 
upon. ; 

This does not by any means imply that the 
lady who takes up artistic bookbinding is to do 
nothing but what is delicate and dainty. On 
the contrary she must be both an artist and an 
artizan. She has to paste and stitch, and 
manipulate a whole battery of implements— 
some of them formidable enough weapons to 
look at—and she must not be afraid of putting 
on her apron. But the aim in view is the 
creation of something original and unique, 
something that is to stand alone, as every work 
of art must—single and individual. ; 

Within quite the last few years several ladies 
possessed of artistic talent, and a painstaking 
capacity for deft manipulation, have turned 
their attention to the binding of books in a 
manner which recalls the beautiful individual 
work of many, many years ago. Calf or 
morocco embossed with original designs, or 
with a scene illustrative of the letterpress 
within, white kid painted on with delicate touch 
and tint, vellum illuminated in Medieval 
manner with colour and gold, are some of the 
media employed. Schools of Art find endless 
possibilities in silk, gold and silver thread and 
pearl embroideries on velvet and satin, for books, 
book covers, and book boxes. One lady, a 
young art student, Miss Gloria Carden, has 
struck out quite a new line for the illustration 
of books by her delicate colouring of pen and 
ink sketches. While producing an effect of 
rare daintiness, so firm and accurate are her 
lines that they could hardly be more so were 
they printed in colour. Miss Carden has 
in this way illustrated ‘“‘The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” and Keats’s poems, notably 
‘“‘Hyperion.” The result is quite as delightful 
as it is novel. 

One primary condition of success in this 
highest kind of bookbinding is that it should 
be studied and followed up with the seriousness 
of a profession. It is not necessary merely to 
be accurate and precise; one has to be mathe- 
matically so. ‘Training is a sine qud non. 
Some students turn out good work at the end 
of a year; others cannot do as much in twice 
or thrice that period. Individual capacity and 
taste, and individual industry and painstaking 
are determining factors in the result. 

Training can be obtained at the Chiswick Art 
Workers’ Guild, Bedford Park, at the Royal 
School of Art Needlework in the Exhibition- 
road, and at some of the County Council 
technical classes. The Chiswick Art Workers’ 
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Guild have turned out remarkably good work 
duriog the short two years that the bookbind- 
ing department has been in existence. The 
charges for tuition are very moderate. The 
bookbinding members of the Gentlewomen’s 
Guild of Handicrafts have exhibited some 
beautiful Russia leather bindings. The 
members’ subscription is 4s. a year, and a 
commission is, of course, charged on work sold. 
The Working Ladies’ Guild has also a book- 
binding department. 

In Scotland the work has been gone into 
with characteristic persistency and thorough- 
ness. The work done by the students of the 
Edinburgh Social Union is distinguished by 
special excellence both in design and workman- 
ship. A good deal of it is particularly adapted 
for the binding of religious works. The head 
of the School of Women Bookbinders at 
Edinburgh is Mrs. Macdonald, who in associa- 
tion with the late Curator of the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery was the initiator in 
the Scottish capital of the new departure. 
Having great taste for rare and beautiful old 
bindings, and regretting the decadence of the old 
art of binding, Mrs. Macdonald and the late Mr. 
Gray determined to seek out a competent teacher 
and themselves to set to work. Mr. Blackie, 
of the firm of Constable & Co. allowed them to 
take lessons of his foreman in his workshop in 
the evening. Two more students—ladies— 
also joined. This led to the starting of regular 
courses of instruction in connection with the 
Edinburgh Social Union. The teachers are 
what is called a “forwarder” and a “ finisher.” 
But the use of embossed leather is Mrs. 
Macdonald’s own idea. The beauty of this 
material is that it gives s0 much scope for in- 
dividual fancy, as no two people ever work it 
in the same way. 

At the Kirkby Lonsdale Handicrafts classes 
bookbinding is included. Two of the students 
especially, Miss Bartholomew and Miss Firth, 
are turning out some very fine specimens of the 
binder’s art. And these lady workers, be it 
remembered, do everything from collating the 
sheets and sewing them together right up to 
inventing designs for the covers, “ blind 
tooling,” ‘ diagonal tooling,” and gauffered 
gilt edges. This, for instance, is how Miss 
Bartholomew has presented two ,volumes of 


selections from Mrs. Browning's poetry. The ready to push forward, and never cease seeking 
material is smooth calf, a floral design is on the | to bring their work to such perfection that it 
obverse, with a shield in the centre bearing the | shall command success. 

title, blind tooling on the back and suited A box of books from the Women’s Book- 
gilt edges. Miss Firth sends out Sir A. Arnold's | binding Exhibition in Charing Cross-road was 
“Light of Asia” with a design of the Jambu | submitted for inspection to the Queen. Her 
tree, ocean and setting sun on the obverse, Majesty purchased two volumes—" Italian Book 
on the reverse the rising sun and birds. Illustrations ’’—bound in the new rich red 

The Royal School of Art Needlework executes leather produced in the Congo Free State. 
rich and rare embroideries on velvet and satin 
bindings, and illuminations in colour and gold 
on bevelled vellum. 

At the permanent Exhibition of Artistic 
Bookbinding by Women, opened by Messrs. 
Karslake at 61, Charing Cross-road, the work 
of about twenty ladies who have made a name 
in bookbinding is represented, while a large 
number of beautiful examples are sent un- 
named from the various centres above referred 
to. Miss Birkenruth, Miss Sorley, Miss E. M. 
MacColl and Miss Sophia Smith exhibited at 
the same place, but as independent exhibitors. 
Miss Lynch makes a speciality of illuminated 
bindings. 

Artistic bookbinding by women may, there- 
fore, be said to have passed beyond the experi- 
mental stage. At present orders for work are 
more likely to come from private persons than 
from the ordinary publishing houses, but the 
opportunity that is now offered for the exhibition 
and sale on commission of bound books brings 
the occupation into the region of practicability 
as @ remunerative employment. 

A small room in one’s dwelling would need 
to be set aside for the work, a sum, which ought 
to be a moderate one, spent on obtaining in- 
struction, and a few pounds laid out on the 
purchase of tools and materials. For any girl 
who is strong enough to cycle, or garden, or 
even to play tennis, the physical effort involved 
in the process of bookbinding is anything but 
arduous. The interest is, one may say, inex- 
haustible, as there is constant scope for fresh 
design and the whole range of colour is at the 
artist’s service. moral courage for her to step out of the beaten 

Two or three ladies are regularly employed | path. There is something else that women 
at the Chiswick Art Workers’ Guild; but those | need besides moral heroism; they need that 
who take up bookbinding as a profession must | breadth of thought which comes from wide 
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: : reading, from a study of economic questions 
not do ,s0 with the idea that they will drop | from oiect with other minds. A man hardly 
into paid posts. On the contrary, they must | can understand the contracted limitations of a 
be ever on the alert for opportunities, always | woman’s daily life. 
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WOMAN’S OWN EFFORT TO 
SECURE THE VOTE. 
By Susan B. ANTHONY. 


Wuen the great issues affecting the welfare 
of a nation are to be decided by ballot, it is 
natural to address the arguments to those 
persons who cast the ballots, and, therefore, 
on this question of Woman Suffrage, although it 
vitally affects women, it seems to be necessary 
to to the men more especially, because its 
decision rests in their hands. And yet, on the 
contrary, it is maintained that all women 
should be converted to a belief in equal suffrage 
because ss ara intluence the votes of the men. 
It is somewhat singular that we hear very little 
in regard to the influence a woman has over the 
man’s vote until the subject of Woman's 
Suffrage comes up, and then it seems that the 
vast majority of men are going to vote just as 
the women oftheir family dictate. It probably 
will be the first time that most of these women 
ever have been consulted in political matters, 
and they should take advantage of the occasion 
to give such advice as will put them in a posi- 
tion to do their own voting hereafter. 

Itis not claimed that a majority of women 
are in favour of equal suffrage. All the past 
generations of their training have been in direct 
opposition to an innovation so radical, so far- 
reaching, so full of serious responsibility. Fifty 
years ago it required both physical and moral 
courage to step out of what had been declared 
by the St. Pauls to be “ woman's sphere.” 
Public sentiment has so advanced that it no 
longer requires physical courage for a woman 
to do all that was strictly tabooed a generation 
ago, but it still demands a certain degree of 
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NOTION. 
All communications intended for insertion 
must be written on one side only of the paper, and 
the writer's name and address must be gwen, 


manuscripts offered, the Editor begs respect- 
fully to intimate that an article being declined 
does not necessarily imply that tt is not con- 
sidered an excellent composition. 


Free Distrieution of the Woman’s SicgNaL 
in order to make it more widely known. We 
are always much obliged to friends who will 
kindly undertake to distribute copies of back 
numbers of the Woman’s Sicnat at meetings, 
and shall be glad to send parcels for this 
purpose gratis and post free. Will corre- 
spondents please name meeting, and number 
of copies that can probably be utilised. 

Thanks are offered to the following ladies for 


aid in this way :— 

Miss Embleton, Sunderland ; Miss Methuen, Edinburgh; 
Dunfermline ; Miss Tolme, Southport; 
Swansea; Miss M. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Mr. Jacob Bright’s name will ever be 
held in affectionate remembrance by 
Woman’s Suffragists, because of the fact 
that he took up the Bill for the enfran- 
chisement of women when the loss of Mr. 
John Stuart Mill prevented that great leader 
from continuing to introduce our mea- 
sure. This was twenty-five years ago, when 
it was more difficult for an M.P. to be a 
Woman’s Suffragist—because more ridicu- 
lous and “‘faddy’’—than it is now. Mr. 
Bright introduced the Bill for many years. 
Hence we are interested to hear that a 
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movement is on foot in Manchester (the 
city which he represented in the House of 
Commons for so long) to establish a Jacob 
Bright Memorial. The circular, signed 
by the Lord Mayor and other prominent 
citizens, says :—‘‘ It has been felt by many 
of Mr. Jacob Bright’s old friends that a 

rmanent memorial of him should exist 
in the city, with which by so many ties of 
affection and of service he has so long 
been connected. They have thought that 
the most suitable form for such a memorial 
would be a bust, to be executed by a first- 
rate artist, and placed, subject to the con- 
sent of the Municipal Authority, in the 
Manchester Town Hall. For this pur- 
pose a sum of about £300 will be required, 
towards which about £100 have been paid 
or promised, and further subscriptions -are 
invited by the Lord Mayor of Manchester.”’ 

* * * 

One of the Woman’s Suffrage Bills 
was down for late reading on March 
2nd, but was not reached, and conse- 
1. This was foretold in 
our pages, yet at one time it seemed as 
if the House would reach the measure, 
though late in the afternoon. It was 
talked out easily, however. Mr. Michael 
Davitt was a party to this proceeding, and 
is most anxious to have it known that this 
was due to misadventure, as he is one 
of our earnest friends. He entered 
the House and heard a member speaking 
on a franchise question. It was really a 
matter of male service franchise, but when 
Mr. Davitt rushed into the clerk’s office 
and asked for ‘‘the Franchise Bill’’ that 
was under discussion, the clerk handed 
him at once the Woman’s Suffrage Bill. 
So Mr. Davitt returned to the House and 
made a speech on the wrong Bill, using up 
the time inadvertently against us! It made 
no practical difference on this occasion, as 
the measure was not expected to come for- 
ward, and no “ whipping up”’ for it had 
been done, and we may be sure that some- 
body was certainly ready to get up and 
talk away the time to prevent it coming 
on, anyhow. But, of course, we are all 
glad to know that Mr. Davitt did not for- 
sake us and block our cause on purpose. 
The most interesting part of the matter, 
however, is that the Woman’s Suffrage 
question fills so large a space in the minds 
of even the House of Commons clerks that 
they cannot realise the existence of any 
other ‘‘ Franchise Bill! ” 

* * * 

Some other questions of interest to 
women have been up in the House of 
Commons. The removal of the grill from 
the front of the Ladies’ Gallery is becoming 
an annual, as at one time, and for many 


| years, was the question of providing a 


gallery for ladies at all. Mr. Akers- 
Douglas made the silly answer to the 
question of taking away the bars, that the 
ladies who go to hear the House of Com- 
mons debates really prefer to be hidden 
from the public eye—as if we were usually 
inmates of zenanas. This plea might be easily 
settled: place a book there and let the porter 
of the Ladies’ Gallery have orders to 
inquire of every lady visitor if she will 
enter her opinion—shall the grill be 
removed, aye or no—in the book left lying 
there for the purpose during one entire 
session. The voters should give name 
and address in their own handwriting, so 
that each lady should count once only. Then 
does Mr. Akers-Douglas believe that the 
grill would have a majority? Surely not. 


But the only satisfactory arrangement 
will be to admit women with men to the 
ordinary Strangers’ gallery, just as they 
go together to all places of public resort, 
Of course M.P.’s would be responsible for 
the ee admitted on their ‘‘ orders’; 
and perhaps the present gallery should he 
still reserved for ladies unaccompanied by 
a gentleman ; but women have no business 
to be excluded from the ordinary place 
that is provided for the public to hear the 
debates. This reform, however, is one of 
many that will wait till we get the Suffrage. 
When women are voters, it will be worth 
while for M.P.’s to make a anigemenis to 
admit them to hear properly the debates 
of their representatives, and to study 
politics at first hand. : 

* * 

A far more serious subject was brought 
forward by Sir John Kennaway, namely, 
the great and unhappily increasing pre- 
valence of criminal assaults on girls under 
fourteen years of age. The number of 
these is not realised by the general public, 
as the press either does not mention the 
trials atall, or (really —— suppresses 
the horrible facts. ButGrand Juries again 
and again make ial presentments on 
the subject to the Home Secretary, as that 
gentleman admitted in his reply to Sir J. 
Kennaway. The Home Secretary said 
that ‘he had received numerous present- 
ments from Grand Juries suggesting 
flogging in cases of criminal assaults upon 
girls under fourteen years of age, but he 
did not see his way to proposing any 
amendment of the law in that direction.” 
Judges and county gentlemen in vain tell 
the Government again and again that the 
present punishment provided for this 
detestable offence is inadequate; but 
the vilest voter’s interest outweighs a 
helpless, innocent little girl’s agony and 
shame. Yet there are women who think 
it a sufficient reply to the question if they 
desire the Suffrage that they themselves have 
all the rights they want. 

* * * 

On March 9th, “ On the motion of Mr, 
Munro Ferguson, a Bill to enable women 
to be elected and to act as county coun- 
cillors in Scotland was brought in and 
read a first time.” 

* * * 

Medical men count amongst their 
numbers as individuals many of the best, 
most reasonable and kindest of men; but 
as a class, they appear to be the greatest 
enemies to personal rights and_ civil 
liberties that the present generation has to 
be aware of ; and especially is this the case 
with regard to the liberties of women. The 
decision gained by them last year, that 
they are at liberty to perform on an uncon- 
scious female patent under chloroform with- 
out her own consent the most distressing 
and mutilatingly injurious operation that 
@ woman can possibly undergo is a serious 
matter. But, happily, a case decided last 
week will show them that there is at least 
one outrage that they may not perpetrate 
(till the great conspiracy succeeds, and 
‘regulation’ is brought back into our 
midst). It appears that over a year ago a 
respectable girl, a waitress in a café at 
Sunderland, was seized with typhoid fever, 
and was removed to the Corporation 
Hospital for Infectious Diseases. There 
two of the infallible profession took it into 
their sapient heads that she was not 
suffering from typhoid, but from a far less 
da igerous condition, and this poor sick 
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girl, away from all her friends, and un- 
married, was actually, in a British public 
institution, notwithstanding her struggles, 
submitted by force toa shameful exami- 
nation. Surely these men should have 
known, and their profession ought to be 
taught, that even if their suspicions had 
been well grounded, they were not entitled 
to perpetrate the outrage of examining an 
unwi woman. However, in this case 
they did not even succeed in so much 
justification as would have been given by 
the proof of the truth of their suspicions. 
The girl most properly instructed a firm of 
solicitors to commence an action against 
the doctors, but only to find out how hard 
it is for a woman to obtain justice, for her 
solicitors allowed her case to drop. Her 

resent action was against them for pro- 
; Teosibtial negligence. ‘‘ It was alleged that 

it was through their negligence that Miss 
Painter not been able to recover 
damages, although acting under advice she 
had declined an offer of £100.. The plain- 
tiff, an exceedingly lady-like young person, 
gave evidence bearing out this statement 
of counsel.’” She was awarded only small 
damages ; but the wider aspect of the case 
is the important one to the public and the 
masterfu medical profession. 

* 


At the annual meeting of the Society for 
Promoting the Return of Women Poor 
Law Guardians, Sir Joshua Fitch pre- 
sided, and in his opening address remarked 
that there were 950 women guardians, but 
that there was need for more. He dealt 
with the power of woman’s sympathy, her 
- ability in the way of domestic supervision, 
and knowledge regarding diet. There 
were, he thought, questions upon which a 
woman’s judgment was of far more value 
than a man’s. Mrs. Hall read the annual 
report, which showed that after all expenses 
had been paid they had a balance in hand 
of £11 13s. 11d. After the report had been 


Miss Lidgett moved :—‘ That this meeting 
urges all who are interested in the election 
of women as Poor-law guardians to seek 
out suitable candidates in their respective 
parishes and unions, irrespective of 
politics.” She strongly deprecated the 
introduction of political questions into the 
elections for guardians of the poor. Miss 
Mordan seconded the resolution, which 
was carried. 
* * * 

During the Woman's Suffrage Conven- 
tion in Washington, the news of Miss 
Willard’s death was received. The Suf- 
frage leader, Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
between whom and Miss Willard there 
existed the friendship that two great souls 
must feel, even though on some details 
they differ, gave a reporter the following 
‘appreciation ” :— 

She said: “I saw Miss Willard in New York 
about two weeks ago. I thought she was 
hovering on the brink of the Great Beyond then. 
She tried to appear as bright and full of energy 
as ever, and did not appear to realise her condi- 
tion. She spoke to me of what she wished to 
do when she had recovered. I knew her for a 
period of about twenty-five years, having met 
her shortly after her return from her first trip 
abroad. She was a most remarkable, a most 
extraordinary woman in every respect. She 
possessed all the attributes of a great general. 
She superintended every branch of her work, 
Which included the world. She was a most 
masterly woman and was a representative one 
in every respect. She was a bunch of mag- 


formally moved, seconded and adopted, 
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ments to completely condemn a practice 
by which grief is maintained. Where, on 
the other hand, there is no real grief, the 
absurdity of the formality is obvious. 


% * * 


Yet I have never been quite convinced 
by these arguments. Dress amongst 
women, and to some extent amongst men, 
is always made symbolical; and as it is 
so employed in the more ordinary affairs 
of daily life—as we have special and dis- 
tinctive Court dress, full evening dress, 
and demi-toilet for the respective occasions 
for which they are suitable ; as we have a 
carriage dress, and a walking dress, and a 
dress for following particular sports, and 
an ape a ess jot te afternoon 
4) and a garden party—why should we 
Prddenly forsake this sitention to appear- 
ance, this careful correspondence between 
our outward aspect and our feelings and 
circumstances, in the one case where the 
person in whose honour the special garb is 
to be assumed, can no longer exact or 
recognise the attention? I do not think 
that the widow’s garb should be so 
hideous, so heavy and inconvenient, so 
costly and unpractical, or so distinctive 
and advertising as it in fact is; 
and in the case of children, _ their 
little minds being so sensitive, and 
their necessity for untrammelled activity 
of body so great, I think all black, and 
yet more, the use of crape, undesirable, 
and any distinctive garb at all suitable only 
for a limited time. But certainly my 
feelings are quite opposed to giving up 
mourning altogether, and in this matter I 
believe I am with the majority. What do 
our readers think ? 

+ *& «& 


For some years there has been a certain 
degree of “talk” in artistic circles as to 
the possibility of one of the leading lady 
artists being nominated for the Associate- 
ship of the Royal Academy. Henrietta 
Rae’s name was freely mentioned, and it 
was only her own objection to taking 
the difficuli and somewhat invidious 
position of a pioneer in the matter 
that prevented her name being put up. 
Now I[ hear that four ladies are going to 
be nominated, the distinguished painter 
above named, Lady Butler, Mra. EK. M. 
Ward, and Miss Montalba. Everybody 
who saw the ‘“‘ Women’s Art’’ at the 
Victorian Earl’s Court Exhibition knows 
that one and all of these would confer 
honour on the position if they were made 
‘* Royal Academicians.” 

x 9 

Mrs. Henry Sidgwick’s excellent address 
on ‘The Place of University Education 
in the life of Women,” delivered at the 
Women’s Institute last autumn, is now 
published in a book called ‘No.1. Trans- 
actions of the Institute.’ Miss C. S. 
Bremner has compiled an_ excellent 
appendix, giving statistics of the work 
and position of women at different Uni- 
versities. This appendix shows that there 
are over 2,000 women at present working 
in colleges of University rank. It also 
shows the proportion of men and women 
students at the different colleges. 

* a nt 

It has been decided by the Technical 
Education Committec of the London County 
Council to open a Life Class for women 
(not amateurs) at the Central School, 
Reyent-street. We hope a suflicient num- 
ber of students will offer at once. 


netism, possessing that occult force which all 
leaders must have. I never approached her but 
what I felt my nerves tingle from this magnet- 
ism. She hada great depth of understanding. 
Her brain was developed in a most wonderful 
manner. She seemed to have the power, so 
seldom possessed, to take in everything at 
once. The loss will be keenly felt throughout 
Christendom, and by every person who recog- 
nised the ability of this jewel of women.” 
* * s 


Of all who will miss dear Frances 
Willard nobody deserves more sympathy 
than her beloved and devoted friend, her 
almost daughter, Anna Gordon. It was 
from her that the message of her and our 
loss was telegraphed to the Suffrage Con- 
vention, and it is no wonder that reading 
it was followed by sobs and tears, for its 
very simplicity is most touching. The 
telegram was as follows :— 

‘‘ Miss Susan B. Anthony, Suffrage Convention, 
Washington : 

‘“ Frances entered upon heavenly ministries 
midnight. Translation peaceful. God comfort 
us. Services here Sunday. 

‘‘AnNnA GORDON.” 
x * * 


At the New York funeral service for 
Miss Willard (which was appropriately 
held in a Methodist Church) the beloved 
form was placed in its coffin, and attired in 
white satin, on the bier, which was covered 
with a great silken sheet of white—in asso- 
ciation with the ‘‘ White Ribbon ” worn by 
many there. After the service the en 
and lid were removed, and for more than 
an hour those present filed past, taking a 
last glance at the placid and beautiful face. 
The body was taken by train next day, 
escorted by many White Ribboners, to 
Chicago, being met half-way by a depu- 
tation from that city, who took charge of 
the remains, and conveyed them to “lie 
in state’ for the visits of loving friends 
in the W.C.T.U. temple at Chicago. After 
the face had been seen by crowds during 
the space of six hours, the coffin was finally 
closed and removed to her own home, Rest 
Cottage, Evanston, Chicago, whence it was 
taken to the cemetery to remain in a 
‘receiving vault” till Spring makes it 
possible for the body to be interred in the 
same grave with her mother’s body. All 
flags on the City buildings were placed at 
half-mast on the day of the ‘lying-in- 
state.”’ 

x *  * 

A feature commented on by the New 
York Press was the general refraining from 
the wearing of mourning garb on the part 
of the ‘White Ribbon’ women. The 
question of wearing mourning or avoiding 
it is an interesting one. The custom has 
certainly greatly diminished in society in 
recent years, and a blow was given to it 
when the Princess of Wales and her imme- 
diate family did not put on crape after the 
death of the Duke of Clarence. The late 
Sir B. W. Richardson argued against wear- 
ing mourning on sanitary grounds, and no 
doubt the position which he took up from 
that point of view is quite correct—namely, 
that where there is real grief for the loss 
it is exactly the reverse of desirable to 
maintain and cherish that sorrow, and 
keep it alive as long as possible by the 
constant employment of an outward symbol 
and reminder of it. The injurious effects 
of long-continued sorrow, in depressing the 
heart’s action and injuring the nerves, were 
to the great sanitarian sufficient argu- 
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AMERICAN WOMAN’S 
SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


Morg than 200 delegates were present at the 
thirtieth annual convention of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, whose 
sessions began on February 14th at Washing- 
ton, D.C., the seat of the Government of the 
United States. It was a notable occasion, as 
it was the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the first Woman’s Rights Convention. 

MI8S ANTHONY'S OPENING REMARKS. 

The convention was called to order by the 
president, Miss Susan B. Anthony, who wore 
the red shaw! which is known to all the mem- 
bers of the association. 

*‘ Aunt Susan” and her red shawl are omni- 
present. The shawl is silk crépe of exquisite 
fineness, with long, heavy, knotted fringe. 
For full thirty years Miss Anthony's red shawl 
has been the oriflamme of Suffrage battle. 
Miss Anthony wears it with the grace of a 
Spanish belle. A shawl is a horror on most 
women. Miss Anthony, with her square, well- 
shaped shoulders, and soft silvery hair, held 
primly plain by an old-fashioned tortoise-shell ; 
comb, gets just the rich touch of colour 
necessary in that incarnadined silk shawl. 

Miss Anthony, in her address, stated that the 
table on the platform was the identical one 
used in Seneca Falls, N.Y., in July, 1846, 
when the first meeting of the women for their 
rights was held. The table is an old-fashioned 
round mahogany affair, massive and solid. It 
has been for nearly a century the property of 
the McClintocks, of Waterloo, N.Y., a town 
just three miles from Seneca Falls. In the 
spring of 1848, after the return of Mrs. Mott 
from London, where she had been spurned from 
the Anti-Slavery convention to which she had 
been accredited, simply because she was & 
woman, she visited Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
. Stanton at Seneca Falls. Mrs. Mott, Quakeress 
though she was, was filled with indignation at 
her treatment and after talking the matter over 
with Mrs. Stanton and Mary Ann McClintock, 
the three concluded to call a convention of their 
own. 

Five public - spirited women, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Lucretia Mott, Martha C. 
Wright, Mary Ann McClintock and Jane C. 
Hunt, signed the call. This call was written 
on this old table, old even then, and sent out to 
the world. It was the first convention ever 
called to discuss the civil and political rights 
of women, and startled the world with its 
boldness. : 

This table has remained in the McClintock 
family ever since. Elizabeth, the last survivor 
of the family, died recently, and bequeathed 
the table to Miss Anthony. She brought it to 
Washington for this the golden jubilee, the 
fiftieth anniversary of the issuing of the call. 

She held up a copy of the declaration which 
was passed at that meeting. The nineteen 
principles it contained, she said, were most 
important ones. The grievances which the 
women had against their common master, man, 
she said, were as many and as great as the 
colonists had against King George. She spoke 
of the vast importance of the association and 
of this convention, and told of the extra- 
ordinary success attained so far by the associa- 
tion, and entreated the delegates and all those 
interested in the movement for Woman 
Suffrage to stand together, firm and steadfast 
for the final carrying out of the entire principles 
which she and all of the women stood for. 

THE SENECA FALLS DECLARATION IN 1848. 

Copies of the ‘‘ declaration of sentiments ” of 
the Seneca Falls convention of 1848 were 


given out at the convention. Following are 
extracts : 

“The history of mankind is a history of re- 
peated injuries and usurpations on the part of 
man toward woman, having in direct object the 
establishment of an absolute tyranny over her. 
To ee this, let facts be submitted to a candid 
world. 

‘“‘He has never permitted her to exercise her 
inalienable right to the elective franchise. 

‘* He has compelled her to submit to laws in 
the formation of which she had no voice. 

‘‘ He has withheld from her rights which are 
given tothe most ignorant and degraded men— 
both natives and foreigners. 

‘“‘ Having deprived her of this first right of a 
citizen, the elective franchise, thereby leaving 
her without representation in the halls of 
legislation, he has oppressed her on all sides. 

‘“‘ He has made her, if married, in the eye of 
the law, civilly dead. 

‘‘ He has taken from her all right in property, 
even to the wages she earns. 

‘‘ He has made her, morally, an irresponsible 
being, as she can commit many crimes with 
impunity, provided they be done in the presence 
of her husband. In the covenant of marriage, 
she is compelled to promise obedience to her 
husband, he becoming, to all intents and pur- 
poses, her master—the law giving him power to 
deprive her of her liberty, and to administer 
chastisement. ; 

‘‘He has so framed the laws of divorce, as 
to what shall be the proper causes of divorce ; 
in case of separation, to whom the guardian- 
ship of the children shall be given; as to be 
wholly regardless of the happiness of women 
—the law, in all cases, going upon a false 
supposition of the supremacy of man, and 
giving all power into his hands. 

‘‘ After depriving her of all rights as a 
married woman, if single and the owner of 
property, he has taxed her to support a govern- 
ment which recognises her only when her pro- 
perty can be made profitable to it. 

‘‘He has monopolised nearly all the profit- 
able employments, and from those she is per- 
mitted to follow she receives but a scanty 
remuneration. 

‘*He closes against her all the avenues to 
wealth and distinction, which he considers 
most honourable to himself. As a teacher of 
theology, in medicine and in law, she is not 
known. 

‘‘ He has denied her the facilities for obtaining 
a thorough education—all colleges being closed 
against her. 

‘¢He allows her in Church, as well as State, 
but a subordinate position, claiming apostolic 
authority for her exclusion from the ministry, 
and, with some exceptions, from any public 
participation in the affairs of the Church. 

‘“‘ He has created a false public sentiment by 
giving to the world a different code of morals 
for men and women, by which moral delinquen- 
cies which exclude women from society are not 
only tolerated, but deemed of little account in 
man. 


‘‘ He has usurped the prerogative of Jehovah 
Himeelf, claiming it as his right to assign for 
her a sphere of action, when that belongs to 
her conscience and to her God. 

‘‘ He has endeavoured in every way that he 
could to destroy her confidence in her own 
powers, to lessen her self-respect, and to make 
her willing to lead a dependent and abject 
life. 


of the unjust laws above mentioned, and because 
women do feel themselves aggrieved, oppressed 
and fraudulently deprived of their most sacred 
rights, we insist that they have immediate 
admission to all the rights and privileges which 
belong to them as citizens of the United 
States.” 

Miss Anthony stated that when the report 
went forth that the convention of 1848 had 
been held the world laughed and asked careless 
questions concerning it, and jeering comments 
were made by the press. Yet much there 
referred to is since amended, because of the 
efforts of Women’s pioneers. The women who 
brought forward that faith have lived their day, 
she asserted. They made their fight. Their 
followers were there to-day, not merely to do 
reverence to their memories. They left a 
message, which was that the fruits are ripe for 
the harvest. Their duty was not to fight and 
die, but to live and work. They were not the 
ones, she declared, nor yet the two who shall 
put ten thousand to flight. Instead they are 
the thousands who are to go forth and bring 
the millions to their aid and support. 

After Miss Anthony’s address, and the 
roll-call of delegates, and after Miss Lucy 
Anthony, niece of the chairman, had been 
appointed timekeeper, a round of applause was 
created by the pinning on the breast of Rev. 
Anna Shaw by Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery of a 
valentine, she being fifty-one years of age 
thatday. The valentine had three hearts on it, 
and, commenting on this, the recipient stated 
that whatever else she might lack, she could 
have more of one thing than any other woman, 
which was a triple number of hearts. 


REV. ANNA SHAW’S REPORT. 

Rev. Anna Shaw then proceeded to make her 
report as “vice president at large” of the 
association. She paid high tribute to the two 
missionaries of the association, Miss Hay of 
California, and Miss Gregg of Kansas. These 
two perform the work of arranging for meetings 
speakers and the like. The speaker stated that 
in her opinion the most good for the association 
could be accomplished by the newspapers. In 
her opinion, the papers were in favour of the 
movement, and if proper methods were indulged 
in, and a proper course pursued, they would 
do still more good in the future. She spoke 
most hopefully of the future of the association. 

Committees were appointed, and various 
business reports were presented. 


MISS ANTHONY'S 78TH BIRTHDAY 
was on the second day of the proceedings. 

Conspicuous on the platform was a huge 
cake. It was Miss Anthony's birthday cake, 
a gift from Mrs. John Lean. Later on, 
much amusement was caused by its sale by 
auction for the benefit of the funds of the 
Suffrage Association. 

The cake was over four feet across and hand- 
somely decorated with pink and white roses 
and green leaves, in sugar, and about the edge 
were seventy-eight wax candles. Just after the 
closing exercises the audience was asked to 
remain, and Miss Mary Hay, of New York, who 
professes to be a Quaker, but who has a gift of 
speech that makes one believe that silence is 
not always golden, came forward on request to 
act as auctioneer. 

The cake was cut in seventy-eight sections 
about the edge, each one containing 4 candle 
and a red and white rose. The first “ hunk” of 
this brought 5 dols., the second 2 dols. 50 cents., 

“ Now, in view of this entire disenfranchise- | and the others brought 1 dol. each. 
ment of one-half the people of this country,| Inthe centre were the dates ‘ 1848—1898,” 
their social and religious degradation—in view ! each date covering a space of six inches. The 
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_ 
first brought 25 dols., with the bidding eager. | 
The second brought 10 dols. The remainder of 
the cake was sold in small bits, bringing from 
95 cents. to 1 dol. The cake brought 130 dols. 
in clean cash, and quite a lot is left for those to 
take who were unable to be present, but had 
expressed & desire to purchase when the cake 
was divided. There was any amount of fun 
while the bidding was going on. 

REPORTS OF WORK. 

Most of the time was, of course, devoted to 
receiving reports and discussing actual business 
arrangements, of great importance to the work, 
but of no interest to the English reader. The 
evening meetings were devoted to the more 
general questions, and the programme included 
such topics as the following :— 

Women in Education, by May Wright Sewall, 
Indiana. The New Education, by Grace Espy 
Patton, Colorado, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Social Changes in the 
South, by Belle Kearney, Mississippi. Roll- 
call of the years.—Commencing with 1848 each 
year was called, and responses by name and 
sentiment made by pioneers, and by name only 
by the younger workers, at the call of the year 
in which each became identified with the 
Woman Suffrage cause. United States Citizen- 
ship, by Isabella Beecher Hooker, Conn. Fifty 
Years in Medicine, by Dr. Clara Marshall, 
Penna., Dean of the Woman’s Medical College. 
The Ministry of Religion as a Calling for 
Women, by Rev. Florence Buck, Ohio. A 
Glimpse of the Past and the Present, by 
Caroline Hallowell Miller, Maryland. Women 
in the Legal Profession, by Ella Knowles 
Haskell, Assistant Attorney-General of Mon- 
tana, &c., &c. 

An interesting event was the reception of a 
deputation from the Convention by a 

COMMITTEE OF THE LEGISLATURE. 
The following is the Washington Star’s account 
of this gathering :— 

The members of the House Committee on 
Judiciary paid a tribute to the devotion of the 
Woman Suffragists and at the same time 
showed appreciation by nearly all being in 
attendance at the suffragist hearing this 
morning. It is seldom that more than a 
quorum of any committee can be induced to 
attend a hearing of any sort. To-day 15 mem- 
bers of the committee out of 17 were present and 
manifested a deep interest in the remarks sub- 
mitted by the women in support of their right 
to participate in the free government of this 
land of “liberty and equal rights.” 

Miss Anthony took occasion to remark, in 
thanking the Committee for their attention, that 
she had in the earlier times spoken before 
but two members of the Committee, and 
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had been glad to receive even that much 
attention. 

The arrangements for the hearing were con- 
ducted by Harriet Taylor Upton, and Miss 
Anthony introduced the speakers. The charac- 
ter of the assemblage was one to inspire 
respect, and the force and intelligence of what 
was said warranted the attention and interest 
shown by the committee. 

THE DELEGATION. 

The people who not many years ago thought 
that every woman suffragist was a masculine 
creature who ‘ wanted to wear the pants” would 
have been greatly embarassed in their theories 
had they been present at the hearing to-day. 
There was not a mannish-appearing woman in 
the assemblage. It was such an assemblage as 
may be seen ata popular church on Sunday, 
or at a fashionable afternoon reception. The 
only distinguishing feature might be that there 
was not anywhere in this assemblage such an 
affectation of masculinity as is common among 
the fashionable young women of the period. 

Each year there have appeared more young 
women at these hearings and the average of 
youth seemed greater to-day than ever before. 

Fashionably attired and in good taste, repre- 
sentative of the highest grade of American 
womanhood, the 50 or 60 women present 
inspired respect for their opinions without 
destroying the sentiment of gallantry which men 
generally feel that they must extend toward 


women. 
MISS ANTHONY'S BIRTHDAY. 


The Committee was presided over by Repre- 
sentative Henderson, of Iowa, the chairman, 
and Miss Authony was given a seat near him, 
a little removed from the table. Behind Miss 
Anthony were gathered her flock of speakers, 
and the room was crowded with women who 
appeared as spectators and supporters of the 
cause. 

The day was Miss Anthony's seventy-eighth 
birthday, and in opening the hearing she said 
that this was the fifteenth Congress before 
whose committees she had appeared to appeal 
for the rights of women to enjoy the privilege 
of suffrage. 

The speakers were provided with manuscript 
addresses and confined strictly to a limited time 
in which to present their views. 

THE ADDRESSES 
cannot be fully reported, but the following were 
of special importance :— 
WYOMING. 

The paper by ex-Senator Carey, of Wyoming, 
said that during a period of 27 years there had 
never been an effort made to repeal the law 
which gives women full political rights in 


Wyoming. Woman Suffrage, he said, was | 


fully fixed in the law and n the minds of the 
people of Wyoming, and many years’ experience 
have failed to disclose any disadvantage arising ; 
from women exercising the right of suffrage. 
The women, he said, showed as marked 
ability and discriminating sense of duty as did 
the men. 
COLORADO. 

Mrs. Martha Bushnell Conine, whois a member 
of the Colorado Legislature, said that the most 
intelligent men and women of Colorado approved 
of the new suffrage law. She read a letter from 
Governor Adams of Colorado praising the law 
and arguing its justice, right and benefit. She 
also read a testimonial as to the value of equal 
suffrage, signed by the governor, three ex- 
governors, the senators, representatives and 
justices and judges of the state, besides the 
state officers and many others. She said that 
during the session of the Legislature last winter 
the women in the Legistature were met upon 
terms of equality and treated with the greatest 
courtesy, and had the recognition on committees, 
&c., that was given the men. 

EXPERIENCE OF UTAH. 

State Senator Mrs. Cannon of Utah said that 
the story of the struggle for Woman's Suffrage 
in Utah was the story of all efforts for the 
advancement and betterment of humanity, and 
which has been told over and over ever since the 
advent of civilisation. 

“The results which have been attained,” 
she said, ‘speak with such unerring logic and 
vindicate so completely the argument that 
women should take part in the affairs of 
government, which so vitally affect her, that I 
point to the actual conditions now existing in 
Utah as a complete vindication of the efforts of 
equal sufiragists, and as the most cogent of all 
reasons which can be advanced why women 
should have the right to aid in nominating and 
electing our public officers.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton devoted her 
remarks to the nature of the ballot, its 
significance and history, showing through 
what stages it has evolved, and pointing out 
the reasons women have been excluded from 
its use. 

A touching incident was the speech of ‘ the 
last survivor of the Beechers,” Mrs. Isabella 
Hooker. Her strength failed so during her 
speech that Miss Anthony stood beside her and 
supported her, saying to the audience, ‘‘ You 
don’t need to hear—it is a benediction to see her.” 

The successful and influential Convention 
met daily for a week. It concluded with the 
re-election of Miss Anthony as president, Rev. 
Anna Shaw, vice-president, Mrs. Forster Avery 
as secretary, Mrs. Chapman Catt as president 
of organisation committee, and others. 
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FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


We are asked to call the attention of 
members of the B.W.T.A. to the following 
announcement: ‘ Branches will notice that 
resolutions and nominations for the annual 
council agenda must be sent in to headquarters 
not later than March 25th, or they will be 
_ too late, as the council meeting for 1898 

will be held about a month earlier than last 
year.” 

* * * 

The Women’s Local Government Society will 
hold its annual eeene at Westminster Town 
Hall, Caxton Street, Westminster, on Friday, 
March 18th, 1898, at 4 p.m. Lady Frederick 
Cavendish will preside. _ 

. * * * 


ie. 

Factory Inspectors. — The 
Manchester Courier says: ‘Mr. Kemp is 
satisfied that the Home Office have no desire 
to diminish the authority and efficiency of the 
‘Women’s Department of Factory Inspectors. 
Provided the two classes of inspectors, male 
and female, work together’harmoniously, there 
is no reason why the new arrangements should 


not prove satisfactory. The two points upon. 
w. the hon. member for the Heywood 


Division has been insistent refer to structural 
alterations and the power to initiate prosecu- 
tions. He is content, however, with the 
explanation that the district inspector is re- 
ratied to keep the lady inspector informed of 
any action he may take on representations made 
_ by her, and that there is an appeal to the chief 
inspector. In the matter of prosecutions, also, 
the arrangements of the Home Office are 
intended to make the fullest use of the ex- 
ici of the men inspectors, and are not 
ntended to diminish the authority of the female 
inspectors.” ee 
* 


Mancuestsr W.C.T.A.—The twenty-second 
annual meeting of the Manchester and Salford 
Women’s Christian Temperance Association 
was held in the Lord Mayor’s Parlour at the 
Town Hall. The Lord Mayor (Alderman 
Robert Gibson) presided, and was supperted by 
Mrs. Hughes, president of the association; 
Mrs. M’Kinnon, of Dumfries; Mrs. Gamble, 
Mrs. Hamill, Mrs. Frank Spence, Miss Roberts, 
Mr. Robert Cameron, M.P., and Mrs. Cameron, 
Messrs. Herbert Philips, T. Thornhill Shann, 
F. Smith, and David 8. Bles. The annual 
report, .after drawing attention to work done 
with the object of preventing the sale of intoxi- 
cating drink to young children, and in connection 
with temperance questions, municipal and par- 
liamentary, states that of the 602 cases of 
women and girls charged with various offences 
at the City Police-court, and investigated by 
Mrs. Lewis, agent of the association, 52 were 
cases of domestic servants, most of whom were 
brought before the = aaa for drunkenness 
whilst out for a holiday. Many of this class 
are young and inexperienced, and it is desirable, 
the Committee think, that mistresses should 
feel their responsibility and exercise some 
supervision over their dependents, so as to put 
them on their guard against the dangers which 
are all too numerous in the streets of our 
city. Ninety - three visits have been paid 
to women prisoners, and these have generally 
been found amenable to kindly influence. 
The financial statement showed a balance to 
the credit of the association on December 21 of 
£214, as compared with £182 a year ago. The 
Committee of the Manchester Retreat for 
Inebriate Women report that during the 
year they have received 140 applications 
for admittance, 27 of which were granted. 
Twenty-seven patients were discharged, and 
there are 25 still in residence. The balance 
to the credit of the Retreat amounts to £675. 
The report was adopted, and a resolution 
passed requesting the Home Secretary to 
introduce a Bill in Parliament during the 
present session providing for the compulsory 
detention and reformatory treatment of habitual 
drunkards. 

* # * 

On the afternoon of Friday last, a well- 

attended meeting of women was held in the 


consider that the best means o 
co! 
We, therefore, resolve to petition Parliament to 
use early and strenuous measures to abolish 
State Regulation of Vice in any form.” A 
petition embodying the same was si 
ge peewee to be forwarded to the TP. for 


| 
Hall of St. Bernard’s Free Church, Edinburgh, 
to protest against the Indian Cantonment Act. 
The following resolution was brought forward 
by Miss Wigham, and earnestly supported : 
‘That this meeting has learnt with sorrow that 
& measure embodying State Regulations of Vice 
has been enforsed 
and we grieve that the women of India should 
be subjected to such regulations, which we con- 
sider inconsistent with morality and justice, and 


form no safeguard even to the health of those 
who are sup 


in the Cantonments of India, 


posed to benefit by them. We 
avoiding the 


uences of vice is to avoid the vice itself. 


ed 


burgh’s presentation. 
* * &* 

THE Screntiric Hovusewire.—An interesting 
anticipation emanating from the Clothworkers’ 
Hall, where Viscount Cross, distributing a 
number of prizes, awarded in connection with 
manual g classes, is that the scientific 
housewife’*may one day be expected in our 


midst. It was announced that the joint com- 
mittee of the London School Board, the City 


and Guilds of London Institute, and the 
Drapers’ Company is now training teachers, 
who, it is hoped, will be able to convince the 
rising generation of young women that scientific 
principles underlie the art of cookery, laundry- 


work, and the pare range of subjects which | P 


come under the head of practical domestic 
economy. The idea is that the perfected house- 
wife ought, for instance, to know the effect of heat 
upon the food which she is preparing, or upon 
the water which is to play so important a part in 
the weekly wash, and that a knowledge of science 
ought no longer to be considered as a branch of 
education to be kept outside the radius of domestic 
routine. Lord Cross drew attention to the fact 
that in the six centres which the joint committee 
has established in different parts of London, no 
fewer than 1,500 boys and nearly 200 girls had 
had the advantage of manual training or of 
housewifery classes, and enforced the desirability 
of continued efforts in the same direction, in 
view of the increasingly threatening character 
of foreign competition. It was stated that, as 
a result of the initial efforts of the joint com- 
mittee, the necessity of manual training had 
now become generally acknowledged, but a hope 
was expressed that the committee would con- 
tinue to lead the way in other matters in regard 
to which the powerful aid of the Education 
Department has not as yet been secured. 
+ + & 

Women GARDENERS.—The women’s branch 
of the Horticultural College, Swanley, Kent 
has been an unqualified success last year. 
According to the report there was a large 
increase in the number of new students, and 
the successes of old students eclipsed the best 
results of previous years. This college is 
situated some fifteen miles from London. The 
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fruit culture, while 
The main building contains accommodation for 
about 150 students, and includes a lecture 
theatre, class-rooms, laboratory, and library, 
and adjoining are the api 
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grounds on which the students are trained cover 
forty-three acres in extent; the subsoil, chiefly 
of chalk and gravel, being highly favourable to 
the air very salubrious, 


iary, poultry runs, 


farm buildings, stable, workshops, glass-houses, 
and horticultural accessories. 


a * * 


MANCHESTER AND WoMEN GUARDIANS.—The 
following letter in the Manchester Guardian 
should receive the attention of the ladies of 
that city :—Sir,—It is sincerely to be hoped, in 
the best interests of the poor of Manchester, 
ould at the forth. 
coming election of Guardians find seats on the 
Manchester Board. I know that Mrs. Hyland, 
who is one of the most energetic and hard. 
working Guardians in the district, has done 
everything in her ‘ih to find women candi- 
dates, but so far, I believe, without success. I 
am glad to see that Mrs. Holland has now 
decided to stand, and I hope that she will be 
successful, Mrs. Hyland, who has now had 
some few years’ experience as the only woman 
on the Board, states frankly that one woman 
alone is almost useless for want of help and 
support. I was under the impression that 
there is a society for the promotion of women 
Guardians. Is it still in existence, and, if so, 
what is it doing in the matter? Are there no 
ublic-spirited women in Manchester other 
than the two ladies mentioned in this letter ? 


* * * 


THE PROTECTION OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
—The Bishop of London presided at a public 
meeting held in St. Martin’s. Town Hall on 
behalf of the associated societies for the pro- 
tection of women and children. In his 
opening remarks he said such societies as these 
were doing very great good. As civilisation 
extended and society became more complex, 
they were continually brought face to face with 
new conditions. In old times, when communities 
were smaller, many things were settled by 
public opinion, but this influence had ceased to 
operate in large areas, and had often very little 
effect on the conscience and actions of individuals. 
The more highly organised society was, the 
more possible it was for individuals to sink to 
a lower level. Some people were always 
holding up their hands in horror, and saying 
certain things were a disgrace to civilisation 


or to a Christian country. But this only 


showed that the higher level of civilisa- 
tion would not touch everyone. There 
was not a Christian country in the world, but 
there were countries where a certain number of 
Christians lived. The highest moral laws could 
not be made immediately operative on the con- 
science of the ordinary man. To consider the 
welfare of those who were helpless was the aim 
of this society. In conclusion the Bishop moved 
a resolution that the associated societies were 
deserving of further support. Canon Fleming, 
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in seconding the resolution, spoke strongly of 
the value of the society's work. It strove to 
meet a great evil, and he thought it was better 
to correct the wrongs of woman than to waste 
time in fighting for her rights. Speeches fol- 
lowed from Mr. F. D. Mocatta and Mrs. Malden, 
and the resolution was carried. The proceed- 
ings concluded with a vote of thanks to the 


chairman. 


‘“*DRY CLEANING.” 

Now that the inevitable review of the wardrobe 
ready for brighter sunshine is at hand, and spring 
cleaning of the house too looms in the imme- 
diate future, is the time to call attention to the 
unique and most valuable system of dry clean- 
ing, introduced into this country, and carefully 
conducted by a French expert, M. Achille 
Serre. The finest fabrics and the most delicate 
colours return absolutely uninjured from this 

rocess. The writer has had a mantle of pale 
eden satin Merveilleux, lined with even lighter 
armure silk, cleaned with perfect success by M. 
Serre’s process; also a girl’s dress of white 
alpaca, which had undergone the process 
(almost as inevitable as spring cleaning 
itself) of being ‘let down,” after a visit to M. 
Serre not only looked perfectly new as a whole, 
but did not perceptibly show where it had been 
turned up at the bottom. Another advantage 
is that the most elaborate costume is cleaned 
whole ; no taking off of frills, or letting out of 
pleats, giving more trouble to put on again 
than making a new thing. The dainty satin or the 
delicate muslin, with lace and other trimmings 
and frillings, may be sent just as it is worn. 
Similarly, chairbacks of embroidery, table 
centres and mantel draperies, fine tapestries, 
and, in short, all that is capable of being soiled 
and cleansed can, with confidence, be sent to 
263, Oxford-street, or 10, New Bond-street, 
London. The prices charged are quite reason- 
able, as the list, for which you should at once 
write, will show; and for country orders 
M. Serre pays carriage one way. These should 
be sent direct to the works, White Post-lane, 
Hackney Wick, London. 


A SIGN-POST THAT 
TRAVELS ALONG THE 
PATH IT POINTS OUT. 


Tux usual sign-post stands still, although itself 

ointing the road to the wayfarer. The writer, 
Heating to point out to members of the public 
the great advantage in the use of Chivers’ 
Jellies, himself travels along the path he in- 
dicates. He buys and uses in his own family 
Chivers’ Jellies, because practical trial has 
demonstrated their value. Of all guides, the 
best is surely one who speaks and advises from 
his own knowledge and experience, and in this 
connection it emphasises what the writer has to 
say when he, figuratively to the reader as a 
sign-post, points out the value and advantages 
of Chivers’ Jellies. The especial characteristics 
of these Jellies is their natural, delicious, and 
wholesome flavouring. In the fruit season, the 
fresh, ripe juices are expressed from the luscious 
fruit, and afterwards used to give the delicious 
flavours which renders Chivers’ Jellies so 
welcome and appreciated in every home where 
they have been tried. Chivers and Sons are 
Fruit Farmers, and all the fruit over a great 
area comes to them fresh and sweet on the day 
—even an hour or two after—it has been 
picked. And then the process is forthwith 
taken in hand in silver-lined pans, so that 
extreme cleanliness and daintiness are addi- 
tional hall marks of Chivers’ Jellies. The 
flavours are various: Orange and Lemon, 
Raspberry, Strawberry, &c., and nearly all 
Grocers and Stores keep them for sale. Half. 
pints, 2!d.; pints, 43d.; Quarts, 8d. If you 
haven’t tried them, write to S. Chivers and 
Sons’ Fruit Farm, Histon, Cambs., for a free 
sample packet. 


Aronocy is only egotism wrong side out. 
Nine times out of ten, the first thing a man’s 
companion knows of his short-coming is from 
his apology.—O. W. Holmes. 
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that should be 

in every Family. 
BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR . 


—‘ Patent’ brand is their best quality— 
for milk diet generally, and for many 
dainty dishes for dinner and supper. 
Has nearly forty years’ world - wide 
reputation. 


BROWN & POLSON’S PAISLEY FLOUR 
—a new preparation for home baking, 
to be used with ordinary flour in the 
proportion of one to six or eight. Re- 


quires no yeast or baking powder. 


Makes Home Baking a Pleasure. 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Katie Ovtton. 
(First Class Diplomée in Cookery.) 
PASTRY MAKING. 


WHEN intending pupils come to interview me 
I am unfailingly requested that as soon as 
posible I shall give a lesson on pastry-making, 
and next I am informed that they have a way 
of their own of making it which sometimes turns 
out right, but is uncertain. Indeed, I find they 
entertain a very humble opinion of their own 
powers they fear that they have not got a 
“light band,” evidently considering that the 
pastry maker is ‘‘ born,” not made. 

Now, I don’t think there is any secret in the 
matter, and I should like to give a few general 
directions for pastry-making, before describing 
the various kinds. 

1st. Make your pastry in a cool place. 

ae Have your hands and utensils clean and 
cold. 

8rd. Do not lean heavily on the rolling pin, but 
at the same time roll your pastry firmly, not in 
a weak-minded fashion. 

4th. See that your oven is really hot, not, of 
course, at burning point, but still very hot. 

5th. Don’t look at the pastry the moment after 
you have placed it in the oven. If you have 
assured yourself that it is of a right temperature, 
you may trust your pastry in the oven with an 
easy conscience for seven minutes. In nine cases 
out of ten, the cause of the failure of producing 
good pastry is the ovening. I have heard two 
public lecturers on cookery, gold medallists of 
course, give quite different directions as to the 
place in a gas stove where the pastry should be 
cooked. One said it should be placed on the very 
top shelf, thatit required top heat and would not 
rise up sufficiently if lower down. The other 
asserted that the pastry should be placed in the 
middle compartment, that the great heat rising 
from the bottom, made the paste rise with it, 
which I thought a very ingenious idea. It is 
needless to add that both demonstrations turned 
out excellent pastry. I have tried every com- 
partment, and on the whole prefer the middle 
shelf with a reflector over the pastry. 

For all practical purposes pastry may be 
divided into three classes :— 
1. Puff pastry. 
2. Short crust. 
8. Boiled pastry. 
PUFF PASTRY NO. 1. 


This is a troublesome and tedious kind to 
make, and except for utilising in vol-au-vent 
eascs is perhaps of not much value. The 
dyspeptic patient naturally avoids it. k 
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Take half a pound of fine flour, and make a 
dough of it with the yolk of an egg slightly 
beaten, a little cold water, and a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of lemon juice. Stir with a knife, 
which is cooler than a wooden spoon. Make 
your dough sufficiently moist to roll out with 
comfort, but not too wet. Turn the dough out 
on re pogheosd apg as en on. slate which is 
quite as good. possible e your pas 
in the region of an open inion Rall rth 
dough out, kneading it a little first of all to get it 
intoshape. When rolling it out, keep it in a good 
even shape. Take half a pound of good butter, 
squeeze out any water that may be in it, and 
pound it in the shape of half of your dough, 
placing the butter in a clean cloth for this 
porpoe Then put the butter on half the 

ough, turn the other half over it, and press 
the edges firmly together with your finger. 
Then turn one of the rough sides towards you, 
the smooth part being sideways, not ore 
to you; if it were you would probably roll the 
paste asunder. Flour your slab not too liber- 
ally with rice flour, which is drier than the 
ordinary kind, also the rolling pin, but not over 
the paste, as you don’t want to add more flour 
to it than absolutely necessary. With the 
rolling pin, press the paste firmly down in the 
centre in two or three places, then roll it firm] 
and lightly straight up and down. When roll 
out sufficiently, which will be when it has 
increased three times the length of the original 
size, fold it in three, pressing the edges 
firmly together, put it on a plate and 
leave it in the window, not, however, with 
the sun streaming down on it, or in a cool 
place, or on ice, if you have it. Leave it for 
five minutes, then roll it out , brush with 
lemon juice, fold in three, and leave aside for 
ten minutes. Repeat this operation five or 
seven times. The last time when rolling it out 
you may think of the shape you require it and 
roll it accordingly. Dip your cutter in boiling 
water, cut out your pastry with it, mark a lid 
on the top with a smaller cutter also dipped in 
boiling water. Place the pastry on a wet oven 
tin and bake in a hot oven with a reflector over 
the pastry from ten to fifteen minutes. When 
cooked remove the lid, fill in with whatever 
mixture desired and replace the lid. It takes 
about 14 hours to make this pastry. 


PUFF PASTRY—NO. II. 


Take eight ounces of flour and seven of butter 
Set aside a third portion of the butter. Put the 
flour on the slab with the rest of the butter, 
covering it well up, and roll it into thin flakes. 
Set the flakes to one side, brushing off any 
superfluous flour. Scrape all the rest of the 
flour off the slab into a bowl, and make a 
dough of it with the yolk of an egg and 
a little cold water. A little lemon juice 
may be used. Turn out the dough on the 
floured slab, and roll it out into an even shape. 
On one half arrange the flakes of butter and 
fold the other half over, pressing the edges 
firmly together. Turn one of the rough sides 
towards you, roll out the paste, fold it in three, 
roll out again, and repeat this three or four 
times without stopping. This makes a delicious 
pastry for fruit tarts, or anything that you 
want a particularly good pastry for, without 
making the first-mentioned kind of puff pastry. 
It rises almost if not quite as well, and is much 
more wholesome and palatable. This kind 
requires also a particularly hot oven or it won't 
rise. 


FLAKY PASTRY OR ROUGH PUFF PASTRY. 


This may be described as an economical 
method of making puff pastry, and is useful for 
beefsteak pies, mince pies, kc. Rub a third of 
the shortening into the flour, that is to say 
whatever kind of fat is used. In this kind of 
pastry only the half quantity of shortening 
need. be used to the amount of flour, 
though a little more may be added with 
advantage, six ounces of shortening to eight 
of flour making a very good pastry. When 
the shortening is rubbed in (and this should be 
done with the tips of the fingers which are 
cooler than the palms of the hands), the mix- 
ture should look like bread crumbs. Make a 
dongh of this with cold water, turn it out on a 
floured slab, knead it into shape, roll it out, 
spread the rest of the butter on one half, fold 


et 
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over the other half, and proceed as in the other 
pastry. Beefsteak pies are generally orna- 
_ mented in the centre with pastry leaves, dc. 
pee Sel pages ee oe ee should 
be fold ly together and rolled out very 
. Then cut into leaves or whatever 

4 desired. A hole should be made in 
the paste oe en agen gs _ 

ap es have is ca y the 
Gd on ed over with a beaten 
,. eo a 


Somzruma ror Norainc.—I can’t help 
aprreceng the very confident manner in 
which the proprietors of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
are advertising. So certain is the ent 
- that Vi-Cocoa is the best of that 
‘they are putting down some thousands of 
pounds in advertising free samples of their 
product. So if you want to see if Vi-Cocoa 
suits you, and is as an article as it is 
claimed to be, all you have to do is to drop a 
-card to the offices, 60, 61 and 62, Bunbill 
w, London, E.C., and in return “‘ free, gratis, 
and all for nothing,” you will receive per post, 
and in due course, & ty little sample tin of 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, amply sufficient to make 
a couple of good breakfast cups of this capital 
b ‘ast beverage. Oh! there is just one 
little thing I omitted to tell you and that is, 
when writing you must mention the name of 
the Woman’s S1cnat as a guarantee of good 
faith. Surely, two big cups of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa are dirt cheap at the cost of a post-card, 
so take my advice and send in. 
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! TRIUMPHANT 
8 GOLD \EDALA. nr the ~ HARBISON ’and‘SUN 
MaRViIcoN KNITTING MACHINE CO. LTD. 
W.r.e: d8, Unser Brock St., Manchester. 


ACHILLE SERRE, 


HIGH-CLASS DYER AND CLEANER, — 
963, Oxford St., & 10 New Bond St. W. | 


THE MOST ELABORATE COSTUME CLEANED WHOLE. 
Country Orders, on all of which Carriage is paid one way, should be addressed to 


Works: WHITE POST LANE, 


WRITE FOR PRIcxz LIS?. 


A memBER of the Political Equality Club of 
Poplar Ridge, N.Y., wrote to her cousin, John 
H. Allen, A.M., superintendent of city schools, 
Canon City, Colorado, asking him to give to 
her club his observations on the practical work- 
ing of Woman’s Suffrage. He replied :— 


pow of view, but from a broad knowledge of 


All the political parties are more careful to put | She murmured. “ Die in peace, for me.” 
up honourable, competent men for office, 
they know a woman, as a rule, will | And gently pushing it aside, 
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WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE IN 
COLORADO. 


Marcg 17, 1898, 


THE BUTTERFLY. 


ams of soaring wings 
Forever dwell with creeping things?” 
Her feet, in their impatient tread, 

Brown, withered leaves tossed to and fro, 
Till in the path a worm, half dead, 

She saw—or she believed it so. 
‘‘ A fellow-creature !"’ scornfully 


‘“‘T write, not from a local, or provincial 
oman’s Suffrage in Wyoming and Colorado. 


vote only for a clean man and a man suitable 
for the office. Instead of profanity, low talk, 
&c., at. the polls, they are now decent and 
orderly on account of the refining influence of 
the presence of women. Of the nominees, a 
much larger per cent. of the best are elected, 
because a woman’s conscience, generally speak- 
ing, has more influence on her politics than a 
man’s has on his. By Woutan’a Bultrage moral 
questions are advanced; for instance, the 
Temperance question. We have voted saloons 
out of Canon City. I am satisfied that we 
could not have done it without Woman's 
Suffrage. 

It in no way “takes a woman out of her 
sphere,” nor does it in any sense detract from 
womanly graces. Last ‘Tuesday my wife went 
to the polls and voted, and so far as I can 
judge, was just as much of a Indy afterwards as 

efore.— Woman's Journal, Boston..~ - 


She laid it on a mossy bed ; 
Where if it lived, or if it died, 

She cared not. But when time had sped, 
And woodland paths were sweet with May, 
She trod once more that sheltered way. 


Lo! where a scarlet blossom grew 
To catch the sun, a lovely thing, 

Whose wings were streaked with gold and blue, 
In delicate poise was hovering. 

And—with a flash of memory— 
‘Well met, my fellow-worm !” cried she. 


‘God found you lost, and like to die— 
He bade me set you safe apart ; 
And now, O beautiful butterfly ! 
You preach a lesson to my heart. 
‘Trust Him who knows it best. you say, 
To meet your need in his own way.’” 


Mary Bradley. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
Cooks. Housemaids, House - parlourmaids, 
Lady Helps, and General Servants (Scotch) wish En. 
gagements, London; references.—McCailum's Llegistry, 
Dunfermline, N.B. 


To Let. 
GRAY'S-INN-ROAD, bed sitting-room, fur- 
nished, with use of kitchen, in flat, to let to lady; 
references exchanged.—A. M., care of office, 31, Clovelly- 
mansions. 


THE YEGETARIAN DEPOT 


96, Crawford Street, Baker Street, London, W. 


All Goods intended for Health and i, on are kept. 
Food Specialities. Hygienic Clothing. ousehold Re- 
quisites. Literature, etc. Price List on application, or by 
pust upon sendirg 1d. stamp. 
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MASON’S GINGER WINE ESSENCE 


A Sixpenny Bottle will, in six minutes, make sixty 
glasses of Delicious, Non-Alcoholic Wine. 

Also try Mason's Extract of Herbs and Mason’s Coffee 
Essence. Sample bottle of either, sent post FREE 9d.: 
Two, assorted, 1/3 ; Three, assorted, 1/8. Agents Wanted 


NEWBALL AND MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 
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HACKNEY WICK, LONDON, E. 
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Gur Open Columns. 


[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. ] 

WOMEN AND THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL CLASSES. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Deak Mapam,—If I had declared that two 
and two made four, and Mr. Webb had replied, 
‘No, they do not; two and three make five,” 
his letter could not be farther from the point. 

Let me give two instances: I said the Board 
gives no evening exhibitions in women’s trades, 
such as pager poy &c. Mr. Webb says I am 
quite at sea, and as he soars off into the clouds, 
he forgets to mention any trade, and calls back 
to me that women have peed exhibitions in 
biology and the higher mathematics. 

I spoke of a centre where it was desired 
to start a training place for children’s nurses 
(nursemaids, aig women who take care of 
normal children day by day), and I said 
no such training was given working girls at 
any polytechnic. I am quite mistaken, 
replies Mr. Webb, the hospitals train nurses 
for the sick. I am so paetal for that 
bit of information, for I had always thought 
the white-stringed ladies. with floating cloaks 
were angels dropped down from Heaven. As 
Mr. Webb does not seem to know what a 
child’s nurse is, or ought to be, I commend him 
to visit the Norland Institute (described in last 
week’s Sicnat). There he will see what is 
being done for young women of the middle 
class, and it might inspire him to help one of 
Polytechnics to do a similar work for the 
working classes. 

Let us assure Mr. Webb we shall not shoot 
him, he is safe, simply because we might get a 
less open-minded man in his place ; but we will 
do something more effectual—keep our eye on 
him.—I am, Madam, Yours very truly, 

RIOT STANTON BLATCH. 


To the Editor of the Woman's Si1anat. 


Dear Mapam,—With all due respect to Mr. 
Sidney Webb, and without forgetting that the 
Technical Education Board has done much for 
girls—by its scholarships, &c.—I think the 
encl bill shows that they have not much 
chance in competing for evening ones. Group 8 
has only one trade that girls and women could 
take up—bread -making—even photography 
being omitted. Mrs. Stanton Blatch has the 
best of the argument, I think. 

The responsibility for this bill is the Board’s, 
and not the Polytechnic’s, you will see. 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Mrs.) Saran MILNE, 
Hon. Sec., Highbury B.W.T.A. 


SIR JAS. STANSFELD’S EXCLUSION 
FROM OFFICE. 


To the Editor of the Woman’s S1enat. 

Dear Mapam,—As a warm admirer of the late 
Sir James Stansfeld I thank you heartily for 
your appreciative notice of his career, and I 
cannot but express my regret that the notices 
in the general press were not written by persons 
equally well informed. One writer (in a Liberal 
paper, too), evidently ignorant of his subject’s 
abours in the cause of women, on which rest 
pre-eminently his claims to our gratitude, stated 
that ‘Sir James’s exclusion from office when 
the Liberals were in power had never been 
satisfactorily explained.” The explanation is 
simple, if not satisfactory or creditable to the 
Liberal Government. Sir James Stanfeld had 
the courage to stand firm to his Liberal prin- 
ciples at a time when it was even more empha- 
tically than it is at present, ‘‘ not prosperous to 
be just "—to women. 

May I also be allowed to thank Mrs. Stanton 
Blatch for her able and instructive elucidation 
of the way in which money, contributed by 
women as well as men, is divided for purposes 
of technical education between girl and boy 
workers of the future. Girls should certainly 
not be mulcted of the short time allowed them 


to cultivate their intelligence and store their ! because, 


minds by being put to any trade, domestic or 
otherwise, at 13 years of age. If women’s work 
is not to be ‘ amateurish ’’ she must be trained. 
Good general education first—then technical.— 
Yours faithfully, Mary AvLp. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE LIGHT. 
LIGHTHOUSE LADY IN DANGER. 


A TRUE and very interesting story was the other 
isclosed to a reporter of the 
hronicle. 

Anxious to ascertain, if ble, the facts 
surrounding the case, the editor commissioned 
one of the staff to see the Nash Lighthouse- 
keeper's wife. Nash Lighthouse is situated on 
the rugged rocks of the Bristol Channel. On 
reaching it the reporter saw a lady, and in a 
few words un- 
folded what he 


athat a 
es- 


Evans,’ 
the lady, ‘“‘ and 
I have had 
1 what might be 
4 termed a mira- 
3 culous escape.” 
7 Mrs. Evans 
said that her 
4 husband, who 
is the principal 
keeper of the lighthouse, was placed there last 
veel, having been removed from Caldy Island, 
enby. 
: “ Were you in good health when you came 
ere?” 

‘Well, I was weak, but not what might be 
called in ill-health. The air is bracing, but it 
made me ill. I think it is too strong for me. 
I had only been here a month when I was 
taken very ill, and my husband had to call in 
a doctor. I was ill for three months, and at 
the end of that Lo I was suddenly taken 
much worse. e doctor again came and 
treated me with very great skill, but he 
informed my husband that it was of little use 
sending for any more. 

‘‘Your husband was very anxious about 
you?” 

‘Yes, indeed; I was suffering from severe 
Ve aia accompanied by a disordered 

ver.” 

‘“How do you account for your recovery 
then?” asked the reporter. 

‘““ Well, I can attribute it to one thing only. 
I was almost out of my mind with the severe 
and excruciating pains in my head and racking 
of my inside resulting from continuous indi- 
gestion. My tongue was parched and gums 
swollen, so much so that I could not eat or 
drink, and if I did manage to eat anything I 
was racked with pain until it was vomited back. 
At this period, when I was at my worst, I saw 
an account in one of the papers of how A 
people had been cured by Dr. Williams’ Pin 
Pills for Pale People. I sent for some, and had 
only finished the first box when I felt much 
better. Ere I had taken the second box I was 
able to get up from my bed, and on continuing 
to take them, I am now able to go about my 
work. I can eat and drink well, sleep, and 
the racking pains of indigestion have forsaken 
me.” : 


—_ 


Mrs. Stabbs, the good lady who nursed and 
was a constant attendant upon Mrs. Evans 
during her illness, convinced the reporter that 
the change was due to Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, 
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before she had taken the first box. These are 
the plain, unvarnished facts, as recorded to 
the reporter, and Mrs. Evans’ husband was © 
firmly convinced that if it had not been for 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills he would not have 
had his wife to cheer and comfort him through 
the long, weary hours which fall to the lot of a 


lighthouse-keeper. 

Tt is not only im cases like that of the Nash 
Lighthouse-keeper’s wife reported in the 
Bridgend Chronicle, that Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Sane have ear Lg ves atuable. They 

ve ¢ » locomotor ataxy, rheu- 
matism, and sar deg also all pte arising 
from impoverishment of the blood, scrofula, 
rickets, chronic erysipelas, consumption of the 
bowels and lungs, anwmia, pale and sallow 
complexion, general muscular weakness, loss of 
appetite, palpitations, pains in the back, nervous 
headache, early decay, all forms of female weak | 
ness and hysteria. ese Pills are a tonic not 

urgative, and are sold by chemists and by Dr. 
illiams’ Medicine Company, 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, E.C., at 2s. 9d. a box, or six 
for 18s. 9d. Pills sold loose, or from glass jars, 
and those offered with the plain title “ Pink 
Pills” are not Dr. Williams’. Before paying 
see that the pink wrapper bears the full name, 
“Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People,” or 
you will obtain a mere substitute, which will be 
quite worthless. 


WHAT TO WEAR. 


BAZAR PATTERNS. 


(Hints by May Manton.) 


Mh, Fb) \.) 
EPR Oe 


7255--Ladies® and Misses’ Waist, 


Popular as the regulation shirt has become 
there is a demand for something slightly more 
snug, which at the same time can be worn for 
occasions of simple dress. The design shown 
in the illustration is peculiarly suited to such 

urpose and is stylish as well as entirely com- 
fortable. The foundation is a fitted lining 
showing single in place of double bust-darts. 
The fafnads at both back and fronts is laid in 
fine gathers at the shoulder seams and is drawn 
down smoothly at the waist line. The under-arm 
gores which connect the fronts and the back are 
smooth-fitting and render the adjustment more 
snug than is possible where they are omitted. 
The sleeves are two-seamed and are finished 
with slight puffs at the shoulders. At the neck 
is a stock collar and plisse bow of the material 
and at the waist is shown a belt of black silk. 

To make this bodice for a lady in the medium 
size will require four and onc-half yards of 
22-inch material. The pattern, No. 7255, is 
cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust 
measure and for misses of twelve, fourteen and 
sixteen years. ; 

Any pattern will be posted to any address in 
Great Britain or abroad on receipt of 6d. in 
stamps by the Bazar Pattern Co. (Department 


said she, I noticed a change in her | W.), lper. 
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Gadbury’s 


Pure Cocoa is a perfect food 
—the addition of drugs, &o., 
deteriorates it. The Publio should 
be wary of adulterations and the 
plausible arguments used to 
promote their sale. 

One Shillingsworth of 
CADBURY’s COCOA 
contains as much nourish- 
ment as can be obtained 
for three shillings spent on 
some of the best meat 
extracts. 


Cocoa 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, tHererore BEST. 


“The Standard ot Highest Purity.”—Lancet. 


BUY FROM 

THE MANUFACTURER 
and Save the 

Woo Middiemen’s Profits. 
SCOTCH TWEEDS. 


Mewes, mot ttt ag: Geeling Goling a 
Ws r ° ’ . 
— Patterns ost tree. 


Large 
HEATHER MI.L5 CO., SELKIRK, SCOTLAND, 


mew rusucaTions OK A REZZ Ai “wc 

: ; A bold, brave book, teaching ideal marriage, rights of the 

A BOOK FOR LADIES. unborn child, a designed and controlled maternity. 

information tained known | _ UNIow Stoat: Thousands of women have blessed 
= = in this book ought to be Dr. SrockHam for Toxoxroey, thousands of men and women 
by every Married Woman, and it will not berm the = will bless her for Karezza. Price 4/6 net., post free. 
married to read. No book is written which goes 00/4, w, FOWLER & CO., Publishers, 7, Imperial Arcade, 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Bome ; Ludgate Circus, London, B.C. 
‘may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the C08, |“ 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happ!- | OLD BLEACH LINENS FOR DRAWN THREAD WORK. K N ITT E D “Improved”? Bu 


ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINsOR [the warp and weft hein of test —_ and the Frome. enn ates cats 


fh: ect] the wn more = 
Box Z, Spanish Place, REY Square, London, W. in | oociy lent nny ohhar make of Linen, C 0 R S ET S Fanisa’ Corect & Clothing Con uit 
tetuen for 0 Postel Order Sor 8-Qualities and 5 widths. Prices 94d. to 28. 10d. ‘Os poeta ee Memes 


: Patterns f th inted Agents. 
JUST PUBLISHED. pe 


DISEASES -OF - CHILDREN, | | MIss SADLER, 


By DR. ALICE VICKERY. - High-Class Corsetiére, 


Price 1/- . | 
HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand, W.C. SPECIALIGY: ABDOMINAL CORSE. = 
ae “One of the most popular Corsetitres of the ~ 


y resent day is Miss Sapizs, of 211, Oxford Street. 

ARTISTIC DRESSMAKING he prey ed studies the peculiarities of each 

CUTTING and FITTING individual figure, but is specially successful with 

Taught by Mrs. COPPING, . ladies who are inclined to be stout.”"—Sunday 
High-class Dressmaker. 


Times, May 8rd, 1896. 
or particulars apply, 41 AMPTHILL SQUARE (near Euston), 
Lonpon. 


211, OXFORD STREET, 


Everyone interested in Nursing Matters should read 


rhe NURSING RECORD. 


: Editea by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWIOK. 
‘Published every Saturday. Price One Penny. 


Contains ; all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articles by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 


11, ADAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


“THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Women’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Penny, every Thursday, 
from all Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order). 


The “WOMAN'S SICNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for three months, from 
any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 3s. 3d. or for one Year for 6s. éa. 


ACR el a eee ee ES ee 
SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 
Subscribers who desire “‘THE WOMAN'S SICNAL” by post from the Office should forward name and address with Postal Note jor the amount, 


as stated above, addressed :— ‘ 
To the Manager, “WOMAN'S SIGNAL,” 
30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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